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The Old Colony Pattern 


A Colonial Design of True Simplicity 


This new pattern combines the dignity of the older craftsmanship with the beauty 
that is the result of modern skill and improved methods. The pierced handles and 
the unusual finish—gray, with bowls, tines and bevel edges of the handles bright 


iy —are distinctive features. 
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“Silver Plate that Wears” 


is the only brand of silver plate with an unqualified guarantee that is 
backed by the actual test of 65 years. It is not only the heaviest grade 
of silver plate, but our finishing process makes it the most durable. 

Sold by all leading dealers. Send for illustrated catalogue **T 92" 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Hamilton, Canada 
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Best for Metal Ware 











that does not scratch. 


Not only is Bon Ami best for 
It will not scratch, stain or | polishing metal ware, but it is 

corrode. | unequalled for cleaning win- 

dows, painted 

wood work, 


tive and the most economical 
metal polisher made. 


Bon Ami is the most effec- | It is the one scouring soap 
| 


Brass, copper, nickel and tin 
surfaces polished with Bon Ami 
have a shimmer and sheen that | ¢2@meled 
nothing else can give —and the | V@™® linole- 
polish /asts. um, etc., etc. 


Twenty-one years on ~ 


Bon Ami will not injure the ‘ 
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A solid delegation of twenty- 
eight pledged to Mr. Roose- 
velt was elected at the primaries in New 
Jersey last week. On the preference vote 
Mr. Roosevelt carried the State by a plu- 
rality of over sixteen thousand, losing only 
two of the twenty-one counties, by about 
one hundred votes.each. The four Roosevelt 
delegates at large were elected by substan- 
tially the same plurality as appeared on the 
preference vote; the Roosevelt district dele- 
gates in every district were elected by plu- 
ralities ranging from 400 in the Third District 
to 2,861 in the Eighth District. The New 
Jersey Presidential primary law is similar to 
that of Massachusetts. ‘The voter has an 
opportunity to express directly his preference 
for the Presidential candidate, and at the 
same time to vote for the delegates to the 
National Convention. Each candidate for 
delegate is permitted to have opposite his 
name on the ballot the name of the Presi- 
dential candidate he prefers. There was 
therefore in New Jersey the same possibility 
of a confused result, through a preference 
vote cast for one candidate and the selection 
of delegates committed to another candidate, 
as existed in Massachusetts. No such per- 
plexing result, however, occurred in New 
Jersey. Everything, preference vote, dele- 
gate vote, and all, went for Mr. Roosevelt. 
On the Democratic side Governor Wilson 
carried the State almost as completely as did 
Mr. Roosevelt. He lost, however, the dele- 
gates from the two districts in Essex County, 
where his bitterest political foe, former Senator 
James Smith, has his stronghold. Governor 
Wilson’s was the only name on the prefer- 
ence ballot, and opposed to the delegates com- 
mitted to him were only delegates labeled as 
“ uninstructed.” Four “ uninstructed ” dele- 
gates were elected in Essex County, twenty 
Wilson delegates in the other districts through- 
out the State, and four Wilson delegates at 
large. On the vote for district delegates 
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throughout the State Governor Wilson’s plu- 
rality was over twenty-seven thousand. Before 
this magazine reaches our readers all the dele- 
gates to the Republican National Convention 
will have been selected. South Dakota and 
Arizona have yet to elect their delegations, 
and the Ohio State Convention has yet to 
select the six delegates at large from that 
State. The center of interest will then be 
transferred to the Republican National Com- 
mittee, which will decide the 220 cases of 
contested seats which have arisen. The 
question which is being asked with increasing: 
interest is whether the National Committee 
will actually decide each case on its merits 
or whether “ steam-roller” tactics will be 
adopted by the ‘Taft forces if they prove to 
be in control of the Committee. 


ey 

A Viei Nothing worse in the form of leg- 
1c10uS . : ° . 

Proposal islation has been authoritatively 


proposed for a long while than the 
amendment to the Army Appropriation Bill 
which would forbid any army officer to serve 
as chief of staff unless he shall have served 
ten years as a commissioned officer of the line 
with rank below that of Brigadier-General. 
This amendment did not appear, as we un- 
derstand it, when the Army Appropriation 
Bill was originally before either house, but 
was brought forth only after the bill was 
submitted to the Conference Committee of 
both houses. ‘There are four reasons why 
such an amendment should be regarded as 
pernicious. In the first place, such a piece 
of legislation ought to be offered on its merits. 
When a vital matter of this sort is presented 
as the rider of an appropriation bill, it may 
be assumed to be of the sort that cannot stand 
examination or debate. When legislators make 
it necessary to imperil a great appropriation 
bill in order to defeat a special proposal of this 
kind, it means that they are depending for suc- 
cess, not upon the merits of the bill, but upon 
277-279 
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necessities of the Government. In the sec- 
ond place, this special amendment bears all 
the ear-marks of “personal legislation.” ‘The 
present Chief of Staff, Major-General Leon- 
ard Wood, did not serve ten years as com- 
missioned officer below the rank of brigadier- 
general. He was made Brigadier-General of 
the United States Army in February, 1901, 
by President McKinley. In the course of his 
duties he has incurred the enmity of men of 
influence. If this amendment was not devised 
to legislate him out of office, it has all the 
signs of having been devised to do so. Of 
course any measure which is designed to make 
use of Congress as the means of serving per- 
sonal grudges should not be tolerated for a 
moment. In the third place, this provision 
will impair the efficiency of the army. Not 
only would it legislate out of office the pres- 
ent Chief of Staff, but it would stand as an 
obstacle to the appointment of men who 
might on occasions be the most competent 
for the position. In a statement which Mr. 


Stimson, Secretary of War, has made, it is 
asserted that such a provision “ would have 
rendered ineligible for service as Chief of — 
Staff every one except four of the nineteen 
generals who have served as Chief of the 
American army since General Washington. 


It would have disqualified General Winfield 
Scott of the old army, and would also have 
disqualified Generals Sheridan, McClellan, 
McPherson, Meade, Warren, Halleck, Scho- 
field, O. O. Howard, and Horace -Porter, 
among others in the Union army of the 
Civil War; and Robert E. Lee, Stonewall 
Jackson, Beauregard, Forrest, and Joe 
Wheeler, of the Confederacy. General Grant 
would barely have escaped its restriction by 
one year’s service, and General Sherman by 
two months. Coming down to modern 
times, it permanently disqualifies practically 
the entire engineer corps—the high honor 
men of West Point. It disqualifies, for 
example, Colonel Goethals and all of his 
assistants on the Panama Canal; General 
Crozier, the Chief of Ordnance; General 
Funston, General Francis V. Greene, and 
many other officers.” In the fourth place— 
this in some respects is the most serious of 
all—the provision is a suggestion that Con- 
gress should encroach upon the authority of 
the President of the United States, who, by 
the supreme law of the land, the Constitu- 
tion, is the Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 
Congress should not even entertain such a 
proposition. 
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The fact that every phrase 
of appreciation which the 
death of Wilbur Wright 
has called out applies equally to his brother 
Orville indicates the closeness of the relation 
between the two. Together they studied, 
experimented, invented, and dared. Each 
has an equal claim to be called “ the creator 
of the aeroplane,” “the Edison of the air,” 
the ‘‘ foremost figure in aviation,” and even 
“the first man to fly,” for although it is cur- 
rently reported that it was Wilbur who first 
actually rose in an engine-driven, heavier- 
than-air aeroplane, the brothers would never 
make a positive statement to that effect. 
Wilbur was the elder—he was but forty-five 
years old when he died last week—and 
probably he was the leader in scientific in- 
vestigation, while Orville may have been 
the more active as an experimenter; but 
they worked as a unit, and together they 
evinced determination, reticence, persistence, 
and audacity. Wilbur Wright was the son 
of a Bishop of the United Brethren, and 
a high school gave him his only nominal 
education, although in the true sense the 
-rothers carried on their own education 
with continuous persistence—reading and 
studying intelligently in mathematics, science, 
and engineering. They were printers and 
then bicycle dealers, but in each business 
they were inventors also. Twelve years ago 
or more they became intensely interested in 
the experiments with air-gliders then car- 
ried on by Professor Langley and others, 
and at Dayton, Ohio, began to make and 
‘try out ” first kites, then gliders. As with 
all great inventions, others were trying for the 
same end; several American and French 
experimenters were closely nearing practical 
results; but it is conceded that the flights 
of the Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk, 
North Carolina, in 1903 with a twelve-horse- 
power motor aeroplane formed the first real 
success of a practical air machine; the 
first flight covered half a mile in fifty-nine 
seconds. Next came their invention of 
warping planes, by which the making of 
air curves and safe steering became possible. 
How the Wrights ever survived the stage of 
early experiment is often a matter of wonder. 
The answer is found in their character ; they 
proved their scientific theories to the last 
point ;, they were always courageous, never 
reckless. Their latest experiments, the pre- 
cise result of which is still in question, were 
directed toward the acquiring of safety and 
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stability in aviation—the one thing absolutely 
necessary to put the art on a thoroughly 
practical basis. One series of experiments 
in North Carolina last year is reported to 
have shown in actual practice that their new 
siabilizer or equilibrator could hold the aero- 
plane still in the face of a gale. What this 
means is only too plainly shown by the long 
list of deaths of aviators. This leads directly 
to the fact that unstinted praise should be 
accorded to the Wrights because they have 
been a conservative influence in the field of 
aviation ; by precept, example, and by com- 
mand when they had the right to command, 
they have fought against the recklessness of 
performers who have dared death in un- 
necessary feats to thrill spectators at a show. 
Personally Wilbur and Orville Wright have 
been true Americans of a type of which we 
may all be proud; quiet and unassuming, 
they have taken the honors due to their great 
achievements modestly, and have acted with 
self-respect and dignity. ‘There is no more 
brilliant chapter in the record of American 
invention—long and noble as that record is— 
than that which tells of their marvelous con- 
quest of the air. 


. 8 


The correspondence dur- 
ing the week between 
President Gomez of Cuba 
“and President Taft has tended to allay the 
somewhat sensational reports of threatened 
intervention by the United States in Cuban 
affairs. It now appears perfectly clear that 
while our Government, through the marines 
who have been landed at our naval station at 
Guantanamo and the presence of a formida- 
ble force of our war-ships near Cuba, is pre- 
pared to protect American life and property 
wherever necessary, it has no present inten- 
tion of intervention. It is pointed out that 
even though American forces should be 
landed on Cuban territory, that would be a 
very different thing from intervention. ‘The 
United States has, under the Platt Amend- 
ment, the right to assist in preserving order 
in Cuba even locally, and without such inter- 
vention and taking over of “the functions of 
government as occurred in 1906. President 
Gomez insists that the race revolt is serious 
in one province only, and that he has forces 
at command sufficient to meet the situation. 
So long as the revolt does not spread through- 
out the island and break out in the capital, 
American military occupation and _ interven- 
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tion are improbable. On the other hand, the 
burning last week of the buildings of the 
Spanish-American Iron Company, at Daiquiri, 
is, so far as it goes, ominous. Such an act, 
if repeated elsewhere, may well call for at least 
local action by our forces. There were 
reports during the week that an engage- 
ment of importance between the rebels and 
the Government forces in Cuba was near at 
hand, but the nature of the warfare waged 
by the rebels is almost certain to make an 
immediate serious battle unlikely ; they are 
operating in mountainous country, and, as 
Cuban guerrilla forces always have done, they 
will probably avoid battles and try to terrorize 
the country near by through raids and destruc- 
tion of property. President Gomez asserts 
that a comparatively small number of the 
colored population of the island are dissatis- 
fied, and that a majority of the more intelli- 
gent members of the race realize the un- 
happy consequences of a race war. 


32) 


The report of the United States 
Senate Investigating Commit- 
tee on the ‘Titanic disaster was 
submitted by its chairman, Senator William 


The Titanic 
Report 


Alden Smith, of Michigan, last week, and by 
him explained and expanded in an address 
which had the fault of somewhat too florid 
and rhetorical language, but was convincing 


in its presentation of facts. The report did 
not stop at placing the blame for particular 
acts of negligence on the part of individuals, 
but scathingly denounced the general lack of 
preparation for action in time of danger and 
the failure to do even those things which 
were possible after the disaster actually hap- 
pened. Captain Smith’s failure to heed three 
warnings that icebergs lay ahead and his con- 
duct in pushing the ship at nearly full speed 
through a region of ice are pointed out, while 
Captain Lord, of the California, is severely cen- 
sured because he failed to respond to the dis- 
tress signals which were reported to him and 
did not awake the wireless operator to attempt 
to find out anything about the signals. But 
more important than this censure of individ- 
uals is the finding of the Committee as to 
the lack of preparation for dealing with dis- 
aster if it should happen. Senator Smith 
declares that to the British Board of ‘l'rade 
‘the world is largely indebted for this awful 
fatality ” because of its “ laxity of regulation 
and hasty inspection.”” Furthermore, he says, 
it appears from the evidence that before the 
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‘Titanic sailed on her first voyage there were 
no sufficient tests of boilers, bulkheads, equip- 
ment, or signal devices, and that officers and 
crew were strangers to each other and not 
familiar with the ship’s implements or tools, 
and no drill or station practice took place, and 
no helpful discipline prevailed. After the 
accident, the report adds, there was no system 
shown by the officers in warning and man- 
aging passengers, and it was. because of the 
lack of orderly discipline that boats which 
should have held 1,176 persons took off only 
704 persons. ‘The thermometers, it is said, 
indicated sudden cold, so that even passengers 
noticed it, yet no special attention was paid 
to the impending danger of icebergs. ‘The 
boats were badly manned and were filled and 
lowered without orderly discipline; and Sen- 
ator Smith’s comment is: “ It is said by some 
well-meaning persons that the best of dis- 
cipline prevailed. If this is discipline, what 
would have been disorder?’ Furthermore, 
the water-tight compartments, it is reported, 
were not properly closed either before or 
after the disaster. ‘The recommendations of 
the Committee were many, and should serve 
as a basis for complete and carefully studied 
legislation. Among the recommendations 
are these: lanes of travel should be more 
carefully defined; seamen should be better 
paid and better treated, so that American 
men of strength and spirit may become avail- 
able ; inspection, drill, and boat practice should 
be enforced ; ships should carry searchlights ; 
the use of wireless should be regulated and 
at all times a wireless operator should be on 
duty ; wireless operators should be forbidden 
to sell stories to newspapers ; lifeboats enough 
for all passengers and crew should be car- 
ried ; transverse bulkheads forward and abaft 
the machinery should be carried up water- 
tight to the uppermost deck; ‘ antiquated 
shipping laws and over-ripe administrative 
boards ” should be abolished, while ‘“ new 
laws will best testify our affection for the 
dead ;’’ passengers and crew should be as- 
signed to lifeboats before sailing, and every 
boat should have at least four sailors assigned 
to it, trained to row and steer. All these and 
other recommendations are worthy of consid- 
eration ; but after reading the strange mixture 
of common sense and grandiloquence which 
makes up this report and its interpretation 
before the Senate, we are more and more 
convinced that a painstaking study of all the 
points involved by a competent commission 
should precede legisiation by Congress and 
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that international agreement between th 


great maritime nations should follow. 
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The long and _ graduall: 
losing struggle within th 
Presbyterian Churchagains 
the modernizing of theology makes the As 
sembly’s approval of a new catechism « 
more interest than usually attaches to such a 
event. In 1902 the Assembly approved 
‘* Brief Statement of the Reformed Faith. 
presented as the working theology of th 
Church by the Committee on the revision « 
the Westminster Confession. Of this, whe 
finally adopted in 1903, The Outlook said, 
“It virtually supplants the old Calvinism.” 
This is equally true of the “ Intermediate 
Catechism” now approved. ‘The famous 
** Shorter Catechism,” which, it virtually and 
inevitably supplants, taught the Calvinism oi 
the Confession in terms suited, as supposed, 
to the young people of the seventeenth cen 
tury. Of this the “ Intermediate ” retains 
no vestige. All speculative and scholastic 
teaching is cut out, such as creation “ out o! 
nothing in the space of six days,” the fall vi 
all mankind in Adam *“ under the wrath and 
curse of God,” the election of “some to 
everlasting life,” the mystery of the “ effectual 
calling,” justification, adoption, sanctification 
and glorifying of the elect. ‘The modernism 
of it appears in its first question, “* What do 
we most need to know ?” as its substitute for 
‘What is the chief end of man?” The 
thirty-seven questions and answers of the 
“Shorter ” on the Ten Commandments are 
condensed into three, and room is made fo 
New Testament principles and precepts con 
cerning the kingdom of God, and duties 
toward the church, the home, our country) 
and other countries. | Catechetical instruction 
has unhappily fallen into neglect. Those 
who discern its advantages are here provided 
with a remarkably attractive means for its 
revival, brief, comprehensive, simple, lucid. 
practical. The Assembly week was devoted 
to denominational interests and enterprises. 
Three and a quarter millions are asked for 
next year’s work. ‘The annual increase 0! 
membership is but one and _ three-tenths per 
cent. Increased evangelistic effort is il 
tended. The home field shows that the rural 
regions ‘** have become sources of moral peril 
tothe Nation.” In city and suburban churches 
the situation is pronounced “ not at all satis- 
factory.”” ‘The Sunday-school lesson papers, 
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having roused some antagonism from those 
who are suspicious of ‘ heresy,” have been 
put in control of a committee of supervision. 
In this respect the Presbyterians seem less 
wiliing to welcome freedom of utterance than 
the Methodists, whose action on this same 
point we report below. Meeting this year 
at Louisville, the Assembly voted to meet 
next year at Atlanta. This move is thought 
to bring appreciably nearer the reunion of 
the Northern and Southern Presbyterians, 
sundered by the Civil War. 
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The Methodist 
General Con- 
ference, which 
has been in session in Minneapolis, has 
reached three important conclusions. ‘The 
first relates to what might be called the man- 
agement of the Church. In the past the 
arrangement for supervision by the Bishops 
has been such that it has often happened 
that the bishop who has authority under cer- 
tain circumstances might be resident at a 
point distant from the territory affected, 
while the bishop residing in the territory 
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tion was very much narrower than that eight 
years ago. It seems inevitable that before 
long the Methodist Church will return to 
the fine and comprehensive statement in the 
General Rules given to it by John Wesley 
admonishing its members “ to take only such 
diversions as can be taken in the name of 
the Lord Jesus.” The third decision put a 
termination, by an overwhelming majority, to 
the effort to restrict liberty in the editing of 
the Sunday-school publications of the Church. 
The report through which this decision was 
reached, while counseling caution in these 
restless times, commended honesty in the 
recognition of the results of Biblical criticism ; 
and it enthusiastically approved the general 
course of the editor, Dr. J. ‘T. McFarland, 
who has been the subject of severe criticism 
from a very few who have been unable to 
agree to modern methods and interpretation. 
This decision is an indication of the real pro- 
gressive spirit in the Methodist Church, a 
spirit which is one of its great sources of 
strength. 






B 
Dr. James M. Buckley has re- 
A Veteran red f SS ae oe a, 
Editor tired from the editorship of the 


affected is without authority there. 
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action of the Conference a_ provisional 
arrangement has been made that is dis- 
tinctly a new departure and is regarded 
as definitely progressive, so that the direct 
supervision will be exercised by the resi- 
dent bishop for at least ten months in the 
year. This change will be welcomed by all 
who, without regard to denominational affilia- 
tions, regard it as important that the Church 
increase its efficiency. The second decision 
is a negative one. It retains in the Book 
of Discipline of the Church the paragraph 
regarding ‘doubtful amusements.’’ ‘This 
paragraph places a ban upon certain specified 
amusements, suchas dancing and card-playing. 
lor a number of years there has been a 
growing feeling,expressed in this year’s address 
by the Bishops, as well as that of four years 
ago, and repeatedly expressed during the past 
eight years in many utterances by leading 
men of the Church, both laymen and clergy- 
men, that the decision with regard to such 
amusements should be made, not by statutory 
prohibitions of the Church, but by the con- 
science of the individual. By a majority of 
seventy-nine in a total vote of eight hundred 
the paragraph was retained, but the tendency 
of opinion in the Church is indicated by the 
fact that the majority this year for the reten- 



























































































































































(Methodist) 
cate,” a post which he has held since 1880. 
The remarkable fact of his continuous re- 
election for so long a term is itself evidence 
of his ability. During these thirty-two years 
he has seen a great change in the posi- 
tion and influence of the denominational 
press. When he was first elected, each de- 
nomination had its representative journal, 
and every member of the denomination felt 
himself obliged by his sense of loyalty to 
subscribe for it; and as in a majority of 
cases it was the only religious paper which 
came into his home, the tendency was to 
conserve if not to intensify denominational 
prejudices. During the thirty-two years of 
Dr. Buckley’s editorship the denominational 
press has relatively lost ground; and the 
undenominational journals and the magazines 
have gained what the denominational press 
has lost. In spite of this fact, Dr. Buckley 
has kept the “ Christian Advocate ”’ well up to 
its old standard. It is one of not more than 
three or four denominational papers the 
influence of which is felt outside the denomina- 
tion. ‘This he has accomplished by being, on the 
one hand, unquestionably loyal to his Church, 
and, on the other hand, quite independent of 
any faction in the Church. His loyalty and 
his courage have been alike beyond suspicion. 
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He is forceful as a speaker as well as a 
writer, and is peculiarly ready in debate. 
We doubt whether there is any question of 
importance which has come before the Metho- 
dist body in the last thirty years in which his 
influence has not been powerfully felt. He 
has no skill in keeping on the fence; or, if 
he has, it has not been exercised. The press 
of the country will be a loser by his retire- 
ment. 
& 

If the plans launched at the 
meeting of the Northern Baptist 
Convention at Des Moines, 
May 22-29, are carried out with the energy 
and optimism which marked their inception, 
the Baptists are standing at the beginning of 
a new era in the prosecution of the cause of 
Christian education. Baptist institutions of 
learning in the West and Middle West are 
feeling the tremendous pressure of the com- 
petition of the great State universities. Bap- 
tist colleges are numerous and widely scat- 
tered through the West; but for the most 
part they are small and greatly hampered by 
lack of funds and equipment. Hence the ques- 
tions insistently asked at Des Moines—What 
is the need of denominational colleges? and, 
What is the appeal which they can make 
with convincing force to their constituency ? 
‘The facts revealed at. the Convention seemed 
to indicate that Baptists are behind the other 
great denominations both in educational facil- 
ities and in the number of the youth within 
their ranks who avail themselves of these. 
Startled by the figures into a new activity, 
the Northern Baptist Convention has ac- 
cepted definitely and vigorously the duty of 
furnishing to those for whom it is respon- 
sible an adequate and distinctly Christian 
education. A radical and far-reaching pro- 
gramme is proposed, beginning, under the 
direction of a permanent commission on 
religious and moral education, in the home 
and Sunday-school and extending to every 
institution of learning which bears the denom- 
inationalname. ‘The Baptist Education So- 
ciety has become identified with the Educa- 
tion Board of the Convention, money has 
been voted for a preliminary survey of the 
situation and for the employment of an 
educational leader as secretary, and it is pro- 
posed from this beginning to assume increas- 
ing responsibility as a denomination for the 
advancement of the cause of an education 
which shall be infused with a definitely relig- 
ious spirit. ‘The demand for efficiency and 
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scientific management apnlied to the mission- 
ary agencies of the denomination, leading 
to the correlation of all missionary forces 
at home and abroad, the avoiding of waste 
and _ reduplication, was prominent in the 
Convention. Democracy in religion is find- 
ing strong expression among Baptists, and 
“insurgency ” in the West exercised the 
controlling influence in the formulation of 
the policies of the missionary societies. A 
forward movement calling for the raising of 
$3,000,000 this year for the missionary in- 
terests of the denomination was instituted 
with enthusiasm. ‘The spirit of progress 
was expressed in a new plan of comity and 
co-operation between the Northern and 
Southern Conventions which promises well 
for the future. 
£2) 

i ial ts then T he recent outbreak of sharp 
German Emperor “Titicism of the Emperor in 

the German Reichstag need 
not be taken too seriously, though it indi- 
cates that the Socialist party is gaining in 
audacity, and that the nation is rapidly get- 
ting out of leading-strings. The episode 
had its origin, as in many other cases, in a 
strike. ‘The manager of some locomotive 
works in Alsace was accused of allowing the 
use of the establishment for the purpose of 
the anti-German propaganda, and in order to 
punish him the local government withdrew 
Government orders from the works. ‘This 
brought down the unanimous censure of the 
Diet of Alsace ; an action which may have 
been unwise, but was apparently entirely 
within the legitimate sphere of the Diet. In 
an address at Strassburg, the Emperor, who 
is always unconventionally frank and some- 
times indiscreetly direct, is reported as saying, 
with reference to Alsace, “If you don't 
mend your ways here, I’ll smash your Consti- 
tution to pieces and make you a Prussian prov- 
ince.” ‘This may or may not have been the 
exact language of the Emperor; that he 
spoke decisively and with an assumption of 
ultimate authority is highly probable. ‘The 
Alsatians were in arms at once, and the So- 
cial Democrats in the Reichstag were even 
more aroused than the Alsatians ; they re- 
sented not only the threat against the inde- 
pendence of a part of the Federal Empire, but 
also the arrogation by the Emperor of author- 
ity which belongs to the Reichstag and not to 
the Sovereign. The Social-Democratic leader 
was as vigorous and outspoken as the Em- 
peror himself. He declared that the result of 
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making such a statement ought to be the 
smashing of the Emperor’s throne or his 
confinement in a madhouse. This ebullition 
of temper shows how difficult is the task of 
the very able man who rules Germany, and 
the sensitiveness of an increasing number of 
the German people to any assumption of abso- 
lute authority, and may serve to r-mind the 
Emperor that every such assumption on his 
part evokes a definite challenge from a large 
group of his subjects. 
fe} 

Another matter of great inter- 
est in Germany has been the 
publication in a leading review 
of an article by Mr. Balfour stating the 
English position in regard to Germany with 
moderation but with frankness. He calls 
attention to the uneasiness with which Great 
Britain contemplates the possible develop- 
ment of German policy, the English admira- 
tion for German achievements in many fields, 
and the absence of any British prejudice 
against the Germans as Germans. He de- 
clares that Englishmen thought themselves 
obliged to face a series of facts in connection 
with the increased expenditures of the Ger- 
man Government for naval purposes; and 
that if they were sure that the German fleet 
was to be used for defensive purposes solely, 
they would not care how large it became, 
for a war of aggression against Germany is 
unthinkable. ‘There are two ways, Mr. Bal- 
four said, in which a hostile country can be 
crushed: it can be conquered, and it can be 
starved. Both these methods could be ap- 
plied to Great Britain if the Germans became 
master of the ocean around them; while, on 
the other hand, neither of these methods could 
be applied to Germany, even if Great Britain 
were ten times master of the North Sea. 
Without a superior fleet Great Britain would 
no longer count as a Power; while without 
any fleet Germany would still be a first-class 
military power. It is therefore the simple 
instinct of self-preservation that compels 
England not only to study the growth of 
foreign navies, but to try to discern the mo- 
tives of the builders of those navies. If they 
are created for defense, there would be no 
ground for disquiet, still less for ill will. He 
disclaims the idea that the bulk of the Ger- 
mans desire to attack the English, and says the 
danger lies in the co-existence of Germany’s 
wonderful instrument of warfare with the “ or- 
ganized advocacy of a policy which it seems 
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impossible to reconcile with the peace of the 
world or the rights of nations.” German 
development means territorial expansion. If 
the Germans wish to redraw the map of 
Europe, they may try the experiment, but they 
must not expect Englishmen to approve. Eng- 
land has already had a bitter experience from 
her endeavor to dominate Europe. In periods 
of international calm such a policy always 
makes for increasing armaments; in times 
of friction it greatly increases the difficulties 
of diplomacy, and helps to confirm the con- 
viction, held by many Germans, that Great 
Britain stands in Germany’s light and _ is 
anxious to thwart her natural development. 
Germany, Mr. Balfour said, has taught Eu- 
rope much and can teach her more. She 
can teach her that organized military power 
can be used as effectively in the interests of 
peace as in those of war; that the passion 
for domination is an outworn phase of pa- 
triotism ; and that the furtherance of civiliza- 
tion must be the joint work of many peoples. 
If Germany will lead on these lines, she will 
find the world prepared to follow her: but 
if her desire seems to point to other objects, 
it is not surprising that other countries watch 
the growth of her powers of aggression with 
alarm. 


The claims of New York 
City to the restoration of 
its ancient City Hall Park 
were strongly presented last week to the 
Senate Committee by a delegation represent- 
ing the many-sided life of the metropolis; 
and the proposal to tear down the present 
Post-Office and put a building of the sky- 
scraper Class in its place was met with argu- 
ments which ought to be conclusive. In such— 
a matter the historic rights and the practically 
unanimous will of the residents of a great 
city ought to prevail. When the site of the 
present Post-Office was transferred to the 
Federal authorities by the Council in New 
York in 1867, vigorous protests were made 
from all quarters against the action of that 
body. ‘Tammany Hall was then giving the 
city the most disgraceful government in its his- 
tory. The park which that government partly 
destroyed was not only a great ornament to 
the metropolis, but was associated with some 
of the most stirring incidents in its history. 
The Dutch colonial army was there set in 
battle array against the English invaders ; 
Hamilton made one of his most stirring 
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and eloquent speeches in its grounds ; and 
in the park, again and again, great multi- 
tudes assembled at critical points in the his- 
tory of the city and of the Nation. The 
land ought never to have passed from the 
control of the city; and it was transferred 
with the proviso that if any building erected 
upon it should be used “for any other purpose 
than that of Post-Office or Court-House for the 
United States of America, it should revert to 
the city.” One of the speakers pointed out the 
fact that this provision has not been observed, 
and that if proceedings were taken the land 
would now revert to the city, since a private 
corporation has been allowed to do business 
in the building. ‘The Post-Office is not only 
a conspicuously bad piece of architecture, 
but it cuts off the view of one of the best 
pieces of architecture in the country. ‘The 
city needs the entire park for the proper 
development of a civic center; it needs it as 
one of the few features of the early town out 
of which the metropolis has grown; it needs 
it as a part of the provision for its open-air 
life; and its claim for the restoration of the 
land, which was transferred for a nominal 
sum, is based on a legal right, and, above 
all,on that comity and good feeling which 
ought always to prevail between a great city 
and the nation to which it belongs. New 
York has always been ready to co-operate 
with the Federal Government, and has never 
tried to drive sharp bargains with it. It is 
now the turn of the Federal Government to 
co-operate with New York. 


=) 
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The Outlook has already 
reported the preservation of 
the Orchard House in Con- 
cord by friends of the Alcotts, and espe- 
cially by readers and lovers of Miss Alcott. 
For the Orchard House will commemo- 
rate Miss Alcott even more than her father. 
Bronson Alcott was a_ highly individual 
figure in a highly individual age; but his 
was in no sense a creative mind. He was 
atype of the mild wandering prophet who 
preaches the spiritual life on a very insuffi- 
cient material basis. Miss Alcott, on the 
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other hand, was not only an extremely versa- 
tile woman of original ability, but a brave 
home-maker and home-keeper, whose _per- 
sonal struggle was one of heroic work and 


unfaltering courage. ‘To have set apart the 
memorial to Mr. Alcott would have been to 
show that lack of perspective which has been 
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exhibited in cases of many American memo- 
rials. ‘There ought to be a general agreement 
that no statues or other memorials should be 
set up within two generations of the death of 
the person to be commemorated. Many second 
and third class people are very likely to be 
preserved in symbol or portraiture if the pres- 
ent passion for commemoration is not intelli- 
gently directed. A little courageous frank- 
ness with regard to some of these projects 
would be of service to the country. In the 
case of the Orchard House the investment is 
a safe one, so rich is the neighborhood in 
literary association which will always be dear 
to lovers of literature in America. Bronson 
Alcott will become a faint shadow; but the 
vivid personality of Miss Alcott will long be 
remembered ; and the traditions of Concord 
are a part of the permanent history of Ameri- 
can literature. 

Dr. Washington Gladden has 
rendered a service to all thought 
ful Christians by his exposure 
of the kind of talk in which some evangelists 
indulge. Several of the examples which he 
quotes in the *“ Independent ” are not only 
irreverent in the last degree, but vulgar and 
indecent; and the men who used them, what 
ever their religious connegtions may have 
been, were vulgar and indecent persons 
whose right to preach the Gospel in any 
form ought to be challenged by those who 
have any respect for the decencies of the 
religious life. And the detailed news- 
paper reports of the closing hours of a 
young man recently executed for murde: 
were both repulsive and demoralizing. !! 
these reports are to be trusted, there is need 
of protest not only against the irreverence ot 
vulgarity, but also against the irreverence of 
demoralizing sentimentalism. ‘The door of 
heaven always stands wide for the repentant 
sinner, but repentaace is evidenced not by 
emotion, but by radical change of character ; 
and the proper attitude for the man who has 
committed great crimes is one of humility 
and silence. A criminal ought to be allowed 
to go to his grave without publicity; and 
the more complete his realization of his 
offenses against God and man, the deeper 
will be his desire to be kept out of the public 
view. ‘The sentimentalism that turns to cant 
phrases and publicity at a time like that is a 
lowering of sound standards, is confusing to 
young people, and is matter of irony and satire 
for the irreligious. 
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THE CAMPAIGN AS A SCHOOL 
OF THE PEOPLE 


With the primary election in New Jersey 
last week and those in South Dakota and Ari- 
zona this week the campaign for the Presiden- 
tial nominations has come to anend. It has 
been the only campaign in the history of the 
country which has been carried on among the 
voters to determine or affect the Presidential 
nominations. It has, moreover, been one of 
the most remarkable political campaigns in 
the history of the country. Although nom- 
inally both the Democratic and Republican 
parties have been involved in it, the interest 
of the country has centered practically in the 
campaign waged within one of the parties— 
the Republican. There have been at least 
two reasons for this. One is that the Pres- 
idential primaries, which have made the cam- 
paign possible, have all but one been held only 
in States that are normally Republican ; and 
the other reason is that the chief participants 
in the campaign on the Republican side have 
been the President and the ex-President. 

Heretofore the voters on election day in 
* Presidential years” have had the choice of 
voting for one or another of certain candi- 
dates for the Presidency offered to them. 


The voters themselves have had very little— 
practically nothing—to say as to who those 
candidates shouid be. ‘They have known 
that in some way each party has chosen a 
man to represent the party’s principles and 


to be the party’s champion. As voters, how- 
ever, they have had little or nothing to do 
with the choosing of these various champions. 
The selection of the candidates has been made 
by what may be called specialists in partisan 
politics. This year, for the first time, the 
voters in certain States have had something 
to say directly with regard to the choice. Of 
course not all the voters have participated, 
or have the right to participate, in choosing 
the candidates. A great many voters, who 
when election time comes may wish to vote 
the party ticket, do not wish to identify them- 
selves with any party. It is only those voters 
who are willing to take the responsibility, with 
its attending inconvenience, of identifying 
themselves with one party or another who 
are entitled to say what men the party shall 
nominate. Up to this time it has been as- 
sumed that very few voters care to take this 
responsibility. Though we have no statistics 
—we believe that there are no statistics 
available—to show how large a proportion of 
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the voters in the past have taken part in the 
process of naming Presidential candidates, 
we think it will not be denied that it has been 
a very small fraction of the total electorate. 
The Presidential primary laws have changed 
all that. In those States where such laws 
have been established it has been proved that 
from thirty to sixty per cent of all those who 
vote the Republican ticket are desirous of 
helping to determine who shall be the Repub- 
lican candidate. This is an extraordinary 
increase. In very few cases in the past has 
there been any such remarkable extension of 
the principle of self-government. We know 
of no other instance in which the extension 
of democracy has been more emphatically 
justified by the results. The old idea that 
party workers, specialists in partisan politics, 
knew better than the party itself what the 
party wants has within the three months of 
this campaign become suddenly antiquated. 
In almost every instance the judgment of the 
small body of partisan specialists has been 
repudiated by the judgment of enrolled party 
voters. 

This has been the first and most striking 
lesson of this campaign. It is not the lesson 
that the judgment of the many is always 
better than the judgment of the few; it is 
the lesson that in America at least the many 
are willing to accept the responsibility and 
make their own decisions. No class, how- 
ever well equipped by training or experience, 
can be depended upon to interpret and carry 
out the will of the people. It may be that 
other forms of government are more efficient 
and produce better immediate results than 
that form of government which we call de 
mocracy. It is possible that oligarchical 
Germany carries on more effectively than 
democratic America the business of ruling 
a State. But democracy is more than a 
form of government; it is a form of educa- 
tion; and it is clear from this campaign that 
the American people are ready for that 
process of education that comes through the 
choice of Presidential candidates and the 
determining of National party policies. 

Of course such a campaign as we have 
just passed through is not tranquilizing. 
Democracy is never without its disturbances 
and its turmoil. ‘That is because democracy 
is education, and the cultivation of the human 
soul is like the cultivation of the ground—it 
requires the plow and the harrow. 

A great many Americans have been genu- 
inely grieved and distressed because of the 
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fact that a President and an ex-President of 
the United States have been campaigning 
through a dozen States. It isnot merely that 
such good Americans have objected to some of 
the things that have been said ; they have ob- 
jected to the whole process. ‘This dissatisfac- 
tion has been many times expressed. <A typical 
statement of it has appeared in ** Life’’ for May 
23. During the course of an editorial, ** Life ” 
objects to * the cries and echoes of accusa- 
tion and recrimination, the bemiring of repu- 
tations that once were fair, and the neglect 
of the public business for a long period while 
public officers have been campaigning.” But 
it objects to more than these things. It 
objects to what it calls “a useful work ; 
painful but useful.’’ As “ Life” says: “ It 
is not to blame President ‘Taft for going on 
the stump. He had to. It is not to blame 
Colonel Roosevelt for opposing Mr. ‘Taft's 
renomination. It ought to have been opposed. 
It is to the public’s advantage that the 
political ventilation has been so thorough. 
But, all the same, we don’t want anything 
like this to be going on again if we can help it. 
We don’t want any President ever again to be 
dragged into such a rough-and-tumble match 
for the renomination.”’ What “ Life ” objects 
to, what those whose distress ‘ Life”? voices 


object to, is the painful process of education. 
It would perhaps be better if we could 


get our education without any trouble. 
‘The ordinary boy or girl at school makes 
the same objection to learning lessons, 
but lessons have to be learned if boys and 
girls are to be educated. And democracy 
has to have its seasons of inconvenience if it 
‘is to be trained to use its powers. It is 
altogether unpleasant for cultivated and 
intelligent people to learn that their judg- 
ment, their views, their ideas as to what are 
satisfactory and sane policies and who are 
the best and most trustworthy leaders, are 
not shared by the multitude. It is decidedly 
disturbing to the workingman, who has been 
taught reverence for the institutions of the 
country and respect for the officials that are 
supposed to uphold them, to learn that he, 
though a free American, is denied by the 
Constitution, as interpreted by these officials, 
certain rights which subjects of a European 
monarchy have without question. It is dis- 
turbing to party ** bosses’ to find that their 
arrangements for political measures that will 
be satisfactory to special interests are put 
awry when the people speak. Lessons are 
hard to learn, even in the school of democracy. 
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Those who believe that self-government is 
an evil, though in these days a necessary 
evil, will naturally see in such a primary 
campaign the intensification of that evil. 
They will regret that such a primary cam 
paign has become possible. They will op- 
pose all measures which will aim to extend 
it. They will favor all those measures which 
will tend to prevent its duplication. On the 
other hand, those who believe that the Ameri 
can people are really capable of self-govern- 
ment, and that democracy is a school in 
which are learned the results of self-contro! 
and self-direction, will see in these primaries 
a new sign of the progress of the Nation in 
self-education ; they wiil look for the extension 
of these primaries to other States, and will 
welcomeinevery Presidential year the campaigii 
which those primaries will make necessary. 

We do not here undertake to point out the 
lessons the people have been learning. It is 
enough to say that through public speeches, 
through the news columns and editorial col- 
umns of the newspaper press, through articles 
in the periodicals, and through personal con- 
versation on the farm, in the village store, in 
the city street, and even in the club, they have 
been studying, under the leadership of the 
candidates for nomination, questions invol\ 
ing the fundamental matters of self-govern- 
ment and of social justice. ‘They have been 
scrutinizing the statement that the “ bosses ” 
and “big business’? have long been _part- 
ners. ‘They have been scrutinizing the 
statement that the Constitution is in dan- 
ger from attack and revolution. ‘They have 
been facing the question whether there is an 
issue between American eagerness for pros- 
perity and American idealism ; between the 
dollar and the man. In the Paris “ Figaro ’ 
Guglielmo Ferrero, who is not only a great 
writer of history but an acute observer of 
national affairs, has recorded his interpre- 
tation of the issue in this country. He, 
of course, translates American efforts and 
movements into terms understood by Europe. 
He compares, for example, the Republican 
party to the Right, or the Conservative, 
parties; the Democratic party to the “ ad- 
vanced parties of the Left.’”’ Those who 
know America intimately will see perhaps 
more points of dissimilarity than of similarity 
in such a comparison. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Ferrero has shown great insight in pointing 
out the movement in the Republican party 
which this present campaign exhibits. Mr. 
Ferrero sees in this country, with the increase 
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in prosperity, with the rise in prices, and 
with the corresponding embarrassment to 
people of moderate means, the growth of 
a great discontent, and in the present cam- 
paign he sees a reaction in favor of the 
earlier idealism, or, as he puts it, * the Puri- 
tan and democratic tradition.” When such 
an issue is before the people of the Nation, 
it is right that it should be discussed under 
the leadership of a President and an ex- 
President. In no way could the issue be 
made clearer than by a campaign in which 
one side is set forth by the President, the 
other by the ex-President. 

The campaign has been a School of the 
People. 

i 2) 


THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE 


Of the Republican delegates chosen in 
those States in which the voters have been 
able to indicate their choice of a candidate for 
the Presidency the voters have instructed 
over eighty per cent for Theodore Roosevelt. 

The size of these majorities may be partly 
due to the personal popularity of Mr. Roose- 
velt ; to his effectiveness as a public speaker ; 
to public resentment provoked by the mon- 
strous charges brought against him; to dis- 
satisfaction with certain phases of the Taft 
Administration. But these causes did not 
create, though they may have increased, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s majorities. 

The fundamental issue was between gov- 
ernment by the people and government by 
representatives of the people. Do the ninety 
millions of people govern themselves? Or 
do they elect wise men to govern them? Do 
they decide what shall be done and elect 
representatives to do it? Or do they elect 
representatives to decide what is to be done 
and then do it? 

The stockholders of a great corporation 
elect directors and leave them to manage its 
affairs, while they go about their individual 
business. One conception of government 
regards the ninety million Americans as 
stockholders who elect directors to carry on 
the business of the Republic in their interest. 
The directors elected, the citizens’ duty is done 
until the next election. The other concep- 
tion of government regards the ninety million 
Americans as their own directors. ‘They 
determine what is to be done and how it is 
to be done, and elect officials to carry out 
their will. According to one conception, 
Presidents and Congresses are rulers of the 
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people, elected by the people. 


According 
to the other conception, Presidents and Con- 
gresses are servants of the people, elected by 
the people and responsible to the people. 
The Outlook believes in the second concep- 


tion. Itis because Republican voters believe 
that Mr. Roosevelt believes in the second con- 
ception that he is the choice of the Republican 
voters. And as the Republican party has been 
hitherto the party of organization and, on the 
whole, of conservatism, it may be assumed 
that the people of both parties believe in the 
second conception. Whoever is nominated 
by the Republicans at Chicago, whoever is 
nominated by the Democrats at Baltimore, it 
cannot be doubted that the country is enter- 
ing on a new phase in National develop- 
ment—a phase in which greater power will 
be exercised by the people, and less power 
over the people; a phase in which the 
people must take a greater interest and a 
more active part in public affairs ; a phase in 
which National welfare will depend, even 
more than in the past, on the intelligence and 
the virtue of the people; a phase of serious 
peril, but also of splendid possibilities. 

We do not here discuss the wisdom of 
this popular determination ; we simply inter- 
pret it. 

A TIME OF SAFETY 

Years ago Emerson said that the English 
are at their best when they are facing great 
perils; and those people who are repeating 
the ancient and easy prediction that the coun- 
try of Shakespeare, Elizabeth, Nelson, and 
Gladstone has entered upon a downward 
course and that a great nation has degen- 
erated are joining the ranks of the false 
prophets who, from the beginning of time, 
have unconsciously caricatured a great role. 
And the world of to-day is full of the clamor 
of those who cry aloud in the streets that the 
end of all things is at hand; that the wide- 
spread unrest, the challenges to ancient truth 
and venerable institutions, the sense of social 
injustice, announce the coming dissolution of 
society. 

The root of this kind of pessimism is the 
identification of safety with stagnation, of 
prosperity with pleasant weather and “ boom- 
ing ” business, of happiness with freedom 
from anxiety about the future. As a matter 
of history, stagnation is full of peril, absorp- 
tion in business and the excitement of 
speculation are a menace to prosperity, and 
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absence of care is as dangerous as_ the 
absence of guards from the gates when the 
enemy lurks in the neighborhood. A man is 
never in such peril of soul as when all things 
seem to conspire to make him comfortable, 
and his friends are flattering as his affairs are 
profitable. And a nation’s real danger comes, 
not when it stands with its back against the 
wall and its face toward an enemy, or when 
difficult problems confront it on every hand; 
but when its treasury is full, its barns burst- 
ing, its citizens set free to make fortunes 
without interference from conscience. 

If there were no law of growth in the 
world, no principle of redemption in society, 
agitation and unrest would be intolerable 
The 
Christ brought a sword because he gave men 
a principle of conduct and a spirit of justice 
which will make society restless and unhappy 
until personal and social life are brought into 
harmony with ideals which are destructive of 
all peace that does not rest on righteousness. 

‘The external quietness that descended on 
the world during the years of the later Roman 
Empire was brief and delusive ; it had no 
foundation in common standards of character 
or widespread common knowledge: it was 
a hush before the storm, and chaos was at 
hand. ‘The unity of Christendom which in 
after centuries reproduced the appearance of 
peace, as it reproduced the appearance of the 
Empire, was unreal because it was formal and 
external, not vital and inward. When the 
reunion of Christendom comes, it will be the 
fruit of a unity planted within the hearts of 
Christians, of a deep feeling of common loyalty, 
and of the imperative call of a common work. 
‘There are better things than unity, and life is 
one of them. ‘There are better things than 
adead calm in the affairs of society, and a 
wind that bears society forward is one of them. 

Civilization has been an achievement won 
by incessant struggle, and the happy years 
have been those which have been stirred by 
brave deeds and noble indifference to danger. 
Men have won safety through struggle and 
snatched victory from the jaws of defeat. 
From the far beginning they have struggled 
with nature, and through patience, endur- 
ance, courage, have made themselves mas- 
ters of great forces instead of victims. 

It must not be forgotten that they have 
found the interest of life in the struggle 
rather than in the achievement. Most men 
find far greater pleasure and satisfaction in 
making than in spending a fortune ; and the 
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victories are few which are as absorbing and 
stirring as the battles which preceded them. 

It is a truism, which is never true to us 
until it is a matter of experience, that the jo. 
of life comes not from getting but fron 
spending, and that the supreme moment in ; 
man’s career is not when something grea 
comes to him, but when something great goe: 
out of him. 

This is a disturbing but not a dangerou 
age. The danger passed when the Churc! 
opened its eyes and found that it had bee: 
blind to great new needs; when societ) 
shook off its lethargy and began to feel tha 
its vast prosperity was delusive and full o/ 
peril. ‘I'he quietness of a dull conscience and 


of eyes heavy with sleep has gone ;’ society 
is awakening and looking at its task with 
open eyes. ‘There are disturbing years ahead, 
but the hour of supreme danger has passed 


SOCIAL JUSTICE IN RECENT 
VERSE 

The feeling for social justice which is 
spreading throughout the world and effecting 
great and beneficent changes in _ political 
and indusirial organization reveals its pres- 
ence in recent poetry in two forms: in pas 
sionate espousal of the rights and needs of 
the poor, and in portrayals of their conditions 
and sorrows. ‘The “ Song of the Shirt ’’ was 
one of the many occasional poems from poets 
who looked at the sorrows of the working 
world with deep sympathy, but from a dis- 
tance ; to-day the cries of protest and the 
vivid presentations of bitter poverty or of 
the hardships of the worker’s life seem to 
come from men in the ranks. Such books 
of verse as Mr. Gibson’s * Daily Bread ” 
and Mr. Masefield’s “The Everlasting 
Mercy ” and “ ‘The Widow in the Bye Street,” 
both bearing the imprint of the Macmillan 
Company, are notably free from the hoarse 
note of the agitator and the passion of the 
labor reformer. ‘There is hope for poetry 
which is so deeply concerned with human 
conditions that it is absorbed in this portrayal 
but does not lend itself to any kind of propa- 
gandism, however just and necessary. And 
there is wisdom in this manner of approach to 
human suffering ; for nothing is so effective as 
the dispassionate portrayal of the bitterness of 
poverty, and no appeal is comparable in elo- 
quence with the appeal of facts vitally reported. 

Mr. Gibson’s verse concerns itself entirely 
with people who toil, and yet remains as free 
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from abnormal social consciousness as a play 
of Shakespeare. ‘The simple, almost elemen- 
tary dramatic form which he uses is singularly 
effective because the workers speak for them- 
selves, and are concerned, not with the rela- 
tions of labor and capital, or with efforts to 
secure higher wages, but with the need of 
bread, with the tragedy of unhappy passion, 
and with the incident of death. In Mr. 
Gibson’s verse the reader does not face 
problems ; he faces life as life shows itself to 
those who work with their hands, and work 
close to the line of poverty. ‘The brevity and 
bareness of these little dramas contribute to 
their effectiveness. There are, as a rule, 
only two or three persons in these plays, and 
they speak an elementary language of expe- 
rience. They rarely speculate ; they have no 
theories of society; their feelings do not rise 
into the region of poetic eloquence ; their 
very speech shows the narrowness of their 
interests and resources. It is, in its sphere, 
as real, as effective, and as poetically true 
and suggestive as the speech of Words- 
worth’s Westmoreland shepherds and farmers 
or Mr. Hardy’s rustics. 

These little plays are acted on a narrow 
stage, but they are as “stuffed with tragedy ” 
as the more august tragedies of fate in great 
estate. They have the eloquence of simple, 
primitive things, of elemental sorrows, and 
of human anguish when the heart breaks in 
mute despair because it has no language 
great enough to bear its suffering. But 
suffering has a graphic power that needs 
small aid from eloquence. The stoker who 
lies on his cot with bandaged face, dying of 
his terrible burns, uses a homely vocabulary 
with unfamiliar power : 

“ The great red eyes... 
They burn me through and through ; 
They glare upon me all night long ; 
They never sleep; 
But always glower on me. 


Ah, God, I cannot shut them out!” 


In an introductory verse Mr. Gibson has 
marked the limitations of his world and the 
greatness of the fates that are worked out 
in it : 

“ All life moving to one measure— 

Daily bread, — bread— 

Bread of life, and bread of labor, 

Bread of bitterness and sorrow, 

Hand-to-mouth and no to-morrow, 

Dearth for house-mate, dearth for neighbor. 


Yet, when all the babes are fed, 
Love, are there not crumbs to treasure ?” 
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Mr. John Masefield is a new figure in the 
“nglish poetry of the day, and has had acareer 
so unusual that the story of his life is worth 
reporting, entirely aside from his work. He 
is an Englishman by birth. He ran away 
from school and from home, and became a 
wanderer for many years; found himself 
stranded in New York ; lived, with two asso- 
ciates, in a garret in Greenwich Village on 
doughnuts and sandwiches from free lunch 
counters. Masefield wore sailor clothes and 
an old slouch hat with a broken rim, and _ his 
applications for work were rudely denied. 
The condition of the three youths became 
desperate ; they were spending six cents a 
day among the three; they did their own 
washing, drying it at the window, pawned 
their clothes, and lived on eggs—that was 
a day when eggs were still within the reach 
of people in moderate circumstances !_ Mase- 
field finally got a position behind a bar to 
clean glasses and serve beer and cigars. 
From a financial point of view, he tells us, 
his American life was not successful; but 
from the point of view of experience and 
enlargement of horizon it was immensely 
valuable. He returned to England, where a 
friend prevailed on him to write an account 
of his adventures. ‘This, in turn, led to 
regular work, and now, at thirty-eight. he is 
matried and the father of two children, and 
has lost his love of wandering. 

Mr. Gibson is making himself the laureate 
of the very poor; Mr. Masefield, in “ The 
Everlasting Mercy,” * ‘The Widow in the Bye 
Street,” and other poems, goes farther down 
in the social scale. “The Everlasting 
Mercy ”’ is the story of a powerful, primitive 
man who goes through the worst forms of 
dissipation and describes them with the frank- 
ness of Shakespeare’s time, and at the last 
stage of degradation is converted by a Quaker- 
ess. ‘* The Widow in the Bye Street ” is the 
tragedy of an old woman who loves her only 
boy, who in turn loves a dissolute woman 
and kills the shepherd whom he finds court- 
ing her. Both stories are sordid in detail 
and of a brutal frankness, but both have 
immense vigor of life in them; and Mr. 
Galsworthy, who does not take his poetry 
on trust, says that “ John Masefield is the 
man of the hour, and the man of to-morrow 
too, in poetry and in the play-writing craft.” 
Those who like pictures of life at first hand, 
relieved by bold strokes of the imagination, 
and are not repelled by the vocabulary of 
the ‘“‘ low down,” will like Mr. Masefield. His 
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first book was written four years ago, and 
his faculty for vivid description is shown in 
an account of a fight which has a primitive 
power, and in a report of a conversion which 
has a wonderful freshness of tone. 

There is no good reason for reviving the 
coarse vocabulary of the sixteenth century in 
a day when force of phrase does not depend 
on words no longer in use outside the moral 
slums; and poetry is not the literal transcrip- 
tion of the sort of talk one occasionally hears 
from drunken colliers in English streets. 
Mr. Masefield has much to learn in the way 
of reticence ; but he has vigor, freshness, and 
poetic power; above all, he is so interesting 
that many who have ceased to care for poetry 
will be absorbed in his narrative and moved 
by his homely tragedies. ‘There have been 
realists in English poetry since the days of 
Chaucer, and Mr. Masefield is more literal 
than Crabbe, whom ‘he may have studied 
closely, only because he uses words which 
have dropped into the vocabulary of the under 
world; but it is to be hoped that a man whose 
diction has such fresh energy will not make 
the mistake of thinking that the new poetry 
is to derive its power from class subjects or 
from brutality of phrase. 

When Mr. John G. Neihardt’s ‘“ Man- 
Song ’”’ appeared, he was promptly given a 
place in the school of Whitman and accused 
of confusing vigor with brutality ; an offense 
against good art of which several of the 
Virility is 


younger singers have been guilty. 
not proved by much assertion, but by the 


display of power. Some of the “ Younger 
Choir” protest too much; their verse has too 
often the belligerent air of the professional 
reformer whose convictions have become his 
stock in trade. ‘The poet is under bonds not 
to tell us that he is a poet, but to prove it. 
Mr. Neihardt’s latest volume, ‘‘' The Stranger 
at the Gate” (Mitchell Kennerley), proves 
it. It announces no programme, shows no 
brawny arm, denounces no earlier standards 
of art; it is simply beautiful verse which is 
neither imitative nor iconoclastic. The 
strength of it is not sacrificed ; it is tempered. 
There is no swagger of virility ; there is art, 
which strong men attain when they cease ‘to 
give muscular exhibitions. Mr. Neihardt has 
always had vigor, freshness, and, at times, 
beauty; in this volume he is deeply and 
tenderly poetic. ‘The book is dedicated to 
mothers, and sings the old song of birth with 
a voice of music and of mystery. ‘The sweep 
of the sublime process of creation through 
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all living things comes into the imagination 
through imagery and suggestion; the vast 
world waits and makes ready for its countless 
births : 


“ O’er the brooding Summer 
A green hush clings, 
Save the sound of weaving 
Wee, soft things: 
Everywhere a mother 
Weaves and sings.” 


Like the majority of the younger poets, Mr 
Neihardt takes liberties with words, and not 
always successfully ; his diction is sometimes 
forced, and some of his rhymes do not justify 
themselves either to the eye or to the ear; 
but this new volume does not mistake crudit, 
for strength, nor self-conscious disregard of 
poetic conventions for art. 

Mr. Robert Haven Schauffler has had 
unusual opportunities of knowing the south 
ern European races who have been coming 
into this country in such great numbers du 
ing the past two decades. He belongs to a 
family of missionaries and scholars; and _ his 
knowledge of alien peoples was a kind of 
inheritance which has been strengthened by) 
his own boyhood acquaintance with Bohe 
mians, Poles, and Slovaks in Cleveland, where 
his father made a central power plant for 
the extension of missionary activity among 
the Slavonic peoples in this country. Mr. 
Schauffler has also studied the immigrant 
people in their own homes; and his volume 
* Scum o’ the Earth, and Other Poems” 
(Houghton Mifflin Company) is not simply 
a record of impressions on the piers of New 
York, but has behind it knowledge of the 
conditions from which immigrants come and 
the great transformations wrought in them in 
the free air of America. ‘The poem which 
gives this book its title is not without evidences 
of immaturity. There are touches of crude 
ness; but there is also vitality and _pictur- 
esque power. One feels the throb of life 
in it, and one welcomes it as a wider and 
nobler translation of the word America, 
which has so long held its doors open to all 
the world; far too careless in arresting on 
the threshold the criminal element, but by no 
means too hospitable in offering to share the 
fortunes of liberty w‘th the honest men and 
women of the south of Europe as it for years 
has shared them with the men and women 
from the north. The other poems in this 
volume are less striking than ‘* Scum 0’ the 
Earth,’’ but they are, with two or three excep- 
tions, fresh, sincere, and unhackneyed pieces 
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of verse, and they show increasing maturity 
and ease. 

Mr. Galsworthy is stirred by misery and 
injustice as deeply as Mr. Masefield or Mr. 
Gibson, and he finds no refuge, apparently, 
in any high hope for a divine order slowly 
working itself clear in the confusion of the 
world. He has been at times a sharp satirist 
and has not spared his fellows. His attitude 
toward life is that of a man who must look the 
facts in the face and meet the issues of life 
with integrity and courage : 

“Tf ona Spring night I went by 

And God were standing there, 
What is the prayer that I would cry 
To Him? This is the prayer: 
O Lord of Courage grave, 
O Master of this night of Spring! 
Make firm in me a heart too brave 
To ask Thee anything !” 

But Mr. Galsworthy is a lover of nature 
and of beauty as well as a student of the 
sorrowful ways of men, and a good deal of 
charm and cheer get into his slender volume 
of ‘* Moods, Songs, and Doggerels ”’ (Scrib- 


ner) ; a book of courage, of faith in courage, 
of lovely visions of nature drifting across the 
face of the world, of clear, refreshing song. 
However the sociologist may grope, the poet 
finds a resting-place in the beauty of things: 


“Blue sky, gray stones, and the far sea, 
The lark’s song trilling over me; 
Gray stones, blue sky, and the green weed— 
You have no sense that I can read; 
Nor on the wind’s breath passing by 
Comes any meaning melody ! 
Blue sky, gray stones, and the far sea, 
Lark’s song, green weed, wind melody, 
You are! And I'll contented be!” 


& 
A VOICE FROM THE PAST 


Essay No. X in the “ Federalist,” on 
“The Numerous Advantages of the Union,” 
was written by Madison. What in that 
essay he wrote about faction might be written 
with equal truth about monopoly : 


By a faction I understand a number of citi- 
zens, whether amounting to a majority or a 
minority of the whole, who are united and actu- 
ated by some common impulse of passion, or of 
interest, adverse to the rights of other citizens 
or to the permanent and aggregate interests of 
the community. 

There are two methods of curing the mischief 
of faction: the one by removing its causes, the 
other by controlling its effects. 

* * * * * 

The inference to which we are brought is that 

the causes of faction cannot be removed, and 


that relief is only to be sought in the means of 
controlling its effects. 


If we substitute the word “ monopoly ” 
for the word faction, the principle stated by 
Madison is singularly applicable to our time. 

By a monopoly is meant a number of citi- 
zens, actuated by some common interest, 
adverse to the rights of other citizens or to 
the permanent and aggregate interests of the 
community. There are two methods of 
curing the mischief of monopoly : the one by 
removing its causes, the other by controlling 
its effects. The causes of monopoly cannot 
be removed; relief is to be sought only in 
the means of controlling its effects. 

The argument of Mr. Madison in the 
* Federalist ’’ also appliesin part to the problem 
of monopoly. We give it here, using almost his 
words, except that we substitute the word mo- 
nopoly for faction. One method of removing 
the causes of monopoly is by destroying the lib- 
erty which is essential to its existence. ‘This 
remedy is worse than the disease. Liberty 
is to monopoly what air is to fire, an element 
without which it instantly expires. For with- 
out liberty to organize monopoly would be 
impossible. It could not be less folly to 
abolish liberty, which is essential to industrial 
life, because it nourishes monopoly, than it 
would be to wish the annihilation of air, 
which is essential to animal life, because it 
imparts to fire its destructive agency. 

The object of the statesman in the last 
century was to maintain, in the political 
sphere, to quote Daniel Webster’s famous 
phrase, * Liberty and union, one and insep- 
arable.”” It should be the object of the 
statesman in our time to maintain in the 
industrial sphere liberty and union, equally 
one and inseparable. ‘lo deny to men the 
right to form industrial organizations is to 
deny both industrial liberty and_ industrial 
organization. It is to sacrifice industrial 
efficiency and personal liberty by the same 
act. A sound policy would preserve both. 
The policy of disorganization destroys both. 

The remedy for an industrial organization 
which imperils liberty—that is, the remedy for 
monopoly—is not disorganization, but regula- 
tion. It is not industrial anarchy, but indus- 
trial obedience to law. It is Mr. Madison’s 
remedy for faction: not the abolition of 
organization, not the limitation of organiza- 
tion to a certain legislatively prescribed size, 
but control of industrial organization by ad- 
ministrative supervision and regulation. 
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CIVIC DUTY AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 
BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


On Decoration Day, or Memorial Day, as it has come more and more widely to be called, Mr. 
Roosevelt visited Gettysburg in fulfillment of an engagement to address at that time and plac: 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. Warren S. Stone, President of the Brotherhood, 
presided. That address, which appears in full below, was delivered at an enormous luncheon 
party; the newspapers report that over two thousand persons were present. In the afte: 
noon Mr. Roosevelt delivered a second address before a party of old soldiers on the 
battlefield of Gettysburg. Naturally and inevitably the two occasions suggested to Mr. Rooseveli 
a comparison between the duties and sacrifices, on the one hand, of soldiers in war time, and, on 
the other, of citizens in time of peace. Thus, he said of the veterans: “ During the war the 
showed that mixture of intense and lofty idealism with sound, practical common sense which is as 
essential to a nation’s success in peace as in war. The war could have been fought only by a 
people imbued with a capacity for the highest idealism, and yet it could have been fought only by 
a people which also possessed sound common sense.” Applying the same principle to civic life, 
Mr. Roosevelt declared that at this moment “the prime necessities of this Nation are that our 
people shall show both lofty idealism in insisting on the rule of justice, and hard-headed, practical 
common sense in recognizing that we must secure material prosperity, and that, so far from there 
being any necessary antagonism between justice and material prosperity, neither can be 
given its full development unless the development of both goes hand in hand.” And as 
in the army every soldier worth his salt recognized that equality of reward where there is 
an utter inequality of service is in itself a very gross form of injustice, so, said Mr. Roosevelt, 
“success which comes as the result of service rendered to the community with exceptional ability 
should itself meet with exceptional reward.” Throughout, in this address, made where Lincoln 
uttered his immortal words, Mr. Roosevelt urged and encouraged all citizens to work for the 
country with heart and soul and mind in Lincoln’s broad kindliness of spirit towards all their 


fellow-citizens. In this way only, he said, frowning on vindictiveness and rankling hatred, but 
striving resolutely toward the end in view, can we destroy existing evils and accomplish new 


achievements for humanity. The address before the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
follows.—THE EDITORS. 


T is a peculiar pleasure for me to come 

to Gettysburg under your auspices, and 

Mr. Stone had not the slightest difficulty 

in persuading me to accept the invitation 
when he extended it. For many reasons, 
you see, I have a certain right to be 
here. In the first place, I] am a mem- 
ber of a closely allied organization, the 
Brotherhood of Enginemen and Firemen. I 
have got my card all right. In the second 
place, during the last fourteen years, ever 
since I became Governor of New York State, 
I have worked in intimate fashion with the 
representatives of your organization, and 
indeed with the representatives of all the rail- 
way men’s organizations, and I have met in 
all my experience in public life no body of men 
who seem to me to embody more thoroughly 
the traits that we like to think of as pecu- 
liarly characteristics of the American democ- 
racy than is the case with your body. In the 
first place (and every man who has ever been 
in public life will appreciate the depth of this 
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compliment), you have got common sense. 
And that at times seems like such a refresh- 
ing novelty that I am sincerely grateful to 
those thar show it. I think that you have to 
a very unusual degree the power of looking 
at the question from the other man’s stand- 
point ; and every man here who has ever had 
to deal with any complicated settlement of 
a conflicting interest, whether in industry or 
politics, or any other branch of work, will 
realize the importance of persuading each 
side to look at things a little from the stand- 
point of the other side. For that reason | 
have always found your people easy to deal 
with. Of course, in the whole railway situ- 
ation that confronts this country we have con- 
tinually to keep in mind the three interests : 
the interests of the men whose money has 
permitted the building of the roads; the 
interests of the engineers, firemen, and other 
men, trainmen and so on, who actually run 
the roads ; and, third, the interests of the 
general public. No permanent good can 
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be done to any one of these three bodies 
unless we also consider the interests of the 
other two. For instance, the men whose 
money goes to build the railways must have 

legitimate return on their investment, or 
they cannot and will not make it an invest- 
ment. There must be a legitimate return 
ior those whose money built the roads, and 
[ include among these the men who get the 
money to put into the roads. There must 
be a legitimate return, or all railway building 
would stop. Of course it is obvious to 
every one in the abstract; in the concrete 
sometimes people do not remember. In the 
next place, the work done by the men who 
actually run the trains, and by all connected 
with them, is of such responsibility, such 
risk, and requires in those doing the work 
such qualities of heart, head, and hand, that 
there must be an ample remuneration for it. 
Really, I should regard the Republic as being 
a failure if we did not have this type of man 
well compensated for what he does. ‘That 
we must remember. In the third place, the 
public must receive good service, and not at 
exorbitant and fantastic rates. Now those 
are the rights of the three elements in inter- 
est, but no one of the three must forget the 
rights of the other two; and all of each 
element should remember that a wrong 
done by any of its own representatives 
may react most strongly upon themselves. 
What I mean by that is this: ‘Take the 
capitalist class. The issuing of valueless 
watered stock does not come in point of 
morality one whit above the issuing of coun- 
terfeit money. ‘The issuing of valueless 
watered stock I regard as, if possible, an even 
worse moral offense than the issuing of 
counterfeit money ; and yet you will find that 
unwise people, when I say this, will assert 
that I am attacking capital. I am defending 
capital when I attack watered capital; and 
while there is great difficulty in going back 
and correcting all the abuses of the past, 
yet we ought to make it absolutely impossi- 
ble that in the future in this country of ours 
there can be the issuance of counterfeit 
stocks. Mind you, friends, if any man makes 
a hundred millions out of paper, out of ficti- 
tious values in a railway, he does not just 
make that out of nothing, he makes it out of 
us. If he gets a hundred millions, he takes 
it from some one. Now if he gets, I don’t 
care how much, as a result of driving a great 
new railway across the continent, as a result 
of rendering signal service, that is all right. 


I applaud him and delight to see such ca- 
pacity. But if he gets it out of fictitious 
stock, out of counterfeit stock, then it is 
taken out of dividends and rates and wages ; 
and the men who invest their meney and the 
men who work on the railway and the gen- 
eral public all pay their share in order to give 
this man what he has not earned, what he 
has not a right to have. That is not making 
an assault on capital; and I am sure you 
understand what I mean when I say that I 
want to see the big capitalist in the railway 
business, and in any other business that does 
a great work that no one else can do, com- 
pensated; but I want to see him compen- 
sated because he has done work. Now, in 
the same way, from the wage-worker or the 
employee we have a right to demand the 
highest standard of efficiency. The prime 
reason I come here to-day is because I do 
not know any other body of my fellow-citizens 
who I believe keep up a higher standard 
of efficiency than you men who run the trains, 
you men in the cabs. If your sole idea was 
to do just as little work as slovenly as pos- 
sible and not get kicked out, you would not 
have me with you. I would not have any 
use for you. 

Now as to the third point, the public. ‘The 
public have a right to reasonable rates and 
to first-class service ; but the public must pay 
a sufficient rate to remunerate both the men 
who honestly invest the capital and the men 
who do the hard and dangerous work. In 
other words, all I am asking for is the 
practical application of the square deal. An 
allusion has been made by both the previous 
speakers to the quality of service rendered 
by the men who have the immensely respon- 
sible and dangerous task of taking charge of 
our railway trains. ‘The last time I ever saw 
General Sherman, old ‘Tecumseh Sherman, 
he told me that if it had ever fallen to his lot 
after the Civil War to raise an army, he would 
have tried to raise it almost exclusively of rail- 
way men. Now you must not ask me to goas 
far as that. I asked the General why, and he 
answered, “ For this reason: they are accus- 
tomed to hard work, and to work at irregu- 
lar hours. I would not have to do with 
them as I have had to do with so many 
recruits, make them understand that the world 
would not come to an end if they stayed up 
all night.” They are accustomed to risks, 
they are accustomed to obeying orders like 
that. <A short flag order does not leave much 
room for discussion! There is no time to go 
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into a debate on the subject ; so the men are 
trained in that most valuable of ways, trained 
to take responsibility when it is necessary, 
and also when the order is given to act on 
the jump. ‘These are two of the most val- 
uable traits that any human being can develop. 

And, friends, in our modern civilization, 
with the growth of luxury and the growth of 
ease, it is a fine thing from the racial stand- 
point to have a great body of our citizens 
each one of whom in order to do his work 
has to develop precisely the qualities which 
make us respect the soldier who has done 
his work. ‘That’s so, isn’t it, comrades? 
Yes! I can say this quite sincerely, that I 
never see a railway train coming up at full 
speed that I do not feel like taking off my 
hat to the engineer in charge of it and to all 
those connected with it. I feel that the 
man is risking his life, and has on him the 
responsibility of the lives of so many others, 
and that he has to show the cool judgment, 
the intelligence, the physical endurance, and 
the courage and the nerve that we like to 
think of as marking a man. You know that 
while I loathe a bad man—I would have no 
use for any man who is not a good man—yet 
I also despise a good man of whom the most 
you can say is that he is harmless. 


‘Take the principles that your order in its 
motto has embodied—sobriety, truth, justice, 


and morality. ‘hey are not only fine princi- 
ples for any body of men like this, but they 
are principles which all our citizens must 
try to live up to. We cannot have good 
citizenship if the average citizen of this 
Republic does not strive to mold his life in 
accordance with that rule of conduct. 

Mr. Stone spoke to you of the fact of the 
enormous loss of life among those engaged 
in the railway industry. ‘That is one of the 
matters that I have been for years, as Mr. 
Stone knows, trying to hammer home to the 
American people; and I shall never rest 
content until both in the Nation and in the 
several States we have it recognized as a 
fundamental principle of justice that when 
an accident happens to a man in the course 
of the performance of his ordinary daily duty 
—I am not speaking of a man whois grossly 
careless or anything like that—and he is 
crippled or killed, so that either heis left maimed 
or by his death his wife and children are help- 
less, the burdens shall be distributed and 
shall not fall exclusively upon the shoulders 
of those least able to bear them. I fought 
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hard for the principle while I was Governor 
of New York State; I fought hard for ii 
while I was President. In the National Gov- 
ernment we have made advances towards this 
realization. In New York—we have bee: 
blocked. One of the favorite criticisms made 
about me is that I am trying to advocate things 
that are anarchic because I insist that the 
Constitution of the State of New York shali 
be construed as the Supreme Court of the 
United States and the highest courts of 
the States of Washington and Iowa have con- 
strued the Constitution—that is, to permit and 
not to forbid the people to do justice. I shall 
never rest until we succeed in reversing the 
decision of the New York Court of Appeals 
and substituting for it a decision running 
along the lines of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and of the courts of Washing- 
ton and Iowa, which will permit us to do that 
justice. And, friends, nobody knows better 
than you do—and I think you know me 
pretty well—that there is not in my whole 
fiber the least submission to anarchy or dis- 
order. Not for a moment would I tolerate 
violence or any attempt to upset the law ; 
and therefore I can speak all the more 
strongly when I say that laws shall be made 
so as to secure justice. 

It is a peculiar pleasure to come before 
you, because I think that this body stands pre- 
eminently for the performance of duty, not 
only of the duty of each individual to the 
others in the order, but the duty of each indi- 
vidual to all the other individuals in the 
Nation—that this order stands for good citi- 
zenship. ‘There is one brotherhood bigger 
than the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, or any other partial brotherhood, and 
that is the brotherhood of the American peo- 
ple. That is the brotherhood in which all of 
us are joined as good citizens, each bound to 
think of his rights, but bound also to think 
of his duties toward others, and of the rights 
of others. After all, when I have paid you 
the compliments to which I believe you to be 
justly entitled, when I have spoken in your 
praise as to-day I have spoken, I think that 
the highest praise I can give you is that with 
which I end, that I regard the members of 
your brotherhood as pre-eminently fit to 
stand to the younger generations of Lincolns 
as representatives of what we most prize 
and what we most like to regard as best and 
most typical in our common American citi- 
zenship. 
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THE DARK HORSE CONVENTION 


BY FRANCIS E. LEUPP 





HE Democratic National Convention 
of 1912 meets at Baltimore on the 
25th of June. The fact that up to 

the present writing no one of the several 
candidates whose names will be presented for 
the first place on the ticket has enough dele- 
gates pledged to his support to assure his 
nomination lends a special reminiscent inter- 
est to the proceedings of the Democratic 
National Convention of 1896, which likewise 
opened as * everybody’s race.”’ 

Grover Cleveland was President, serving 
out his second term. Nominated and elected 
in 1892 by a genuine popular uprising, and 
ih spite of the opposition of the Democratic 
machine in his own State, he had entered 
office with freer hands than any predecessor 
in many years. For the same reason he 
was also an object of more vindictive hatred 
among the sordid and self-seeking element in 
his party. ‘These gentry could not endure 
the thought that he felt independent of them, 
and in their resentment they were willing to 
wreck the party for the sake of damaging its 
titular head. He had called to the chief seat 
in his Cabinet a man who had been a Re- 
publican until recently, and filled most of the 
other chairs with non-Bourbon Democrats, 
two of his selections being, besides, New 
Yorkers of the “ silk-stocking ”’ variety. 

As soon as he had got his first string of 
executive appointments off his hands, Mr. 
Cleveland found himself faced with a country- 
wide currency panic. ‘The ingenuity and 
energies of the Administration were taxed 
to the utmost to weather this storm at all, 
and before it was over the President con- 
vened Congress in extra session to consider 
legislation for the repeal of the Sherman 
Silver Purchase Law, which, in his judgment, 
had proved the most serious menace to the 
public credit. The repeal was put through 
only after a long, hard fight, the leaders of 
the hostile force and most of its rank and file 
being Democrats, while not a few of the Re- 
publicans were unpatriotic enough to treat 
the whole matter as a mere Democratic family 
quarrel, in which they were not morally 





bound to give the President more than a 
grudging support. <A struggle of that sort 
cannot fail to stir upa lot of bad blood ; and 
before Christmas of 1893 the party sup- 
posed to be behind Mr. Cleveland had broken 
in two, only the smaller fragment clinging 
to his fortunes, while the members of the 
other faction were hardly on speaking terms 
with him and had cut the White House off 
their visiting lists. 

A tariff controversy came in at this junc- 
ture to help widen the breach. A fairly 
good reform bill having passed the House of 
Representatives, the Democratic leaders in 
the Senate proceeded to rip it to pieces and 
make it over into something which was neither 
flesh nor fish, and was foul only in that spell- 
ing of the word. By his fight for decency in 


tariff-making, concluding with his refusal to 
sign the act as it finally emerged from the 


hurly-burly, President Cleveland alienated the 
strongest of the Senators in his remnant of a 
following. Meanwhile the People’s party, 
which had been organized just before the close 
of President Harrison’s term, had grown and 
waxed truculent, and a large contingent of 
Southern and Western Democrats had struck 
hands with it as allies, claiming its support 
in exchange for votes in Congress for every 
sort of fad and wildcat scheme on the legis- 
lative calendar. To make matters worse, a 
Treasury depleted of its gold reserves had to 
be strengthened by extraordinary means ; 
and President Cleveland, having exhausted 
every resource of appeal for an act of Con- 
gress which would enable him to recoup at 
less expense, was at last compelled, on his 
own initiative and responsibility, to purchase 
gold with a special issue of interest-bearing 
bonds, depending for his authority upon an 
almost forgotten statute, on whose language 
his advisers were willing to put a liberal con- 
struction. 

This was the story of the derelict bearing 
the name of the Democratic party, and con- 
sisting of only a few broken timbers held 
together by a historical tradition, which was 
drifting helpless on the sea of American poli- 
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tics at the beginning of 1896, having neither 
a captain to command nor a rudder to guide 
it, and at the mercy of all the winds and 
waves of popular caprice. Every one who 
was keeping track of current events knew 
that the National Convention called to meet 
in July was going to be the scene of a mem- 
orable battle. ‘The South, once the strong- 
hold of blue-blooded conservatism, had passed 
under control of a Jacobin element. In the 
West there was a condition of social and 
economic unrest due largely to the prema- 
ture settlement of vast stretches of raw 
prairie country by migrant farmers from the 
East, unequipped for coping with refractory 
conditions of soil and climate, and infected 
with the then prevalent mania for falling 
back upon the Government for relief from 
the consequences of private mistakes. 

Mr. Cleveland cherished no ambition for a 
third term, and the split in the party was 
already so complete that it was obvious that 
no Democrat of his school could command 
a majority vote in convention, to say nothing 
of the two-thirds required by ancient usage 
to secure a nomination. But the fact that 
sixteen names of one sort or another figured 
in the first ballot taken for a Presidential can- 
didate shows that, even after this exclusion, 
there still remained a large amount of “ re- 
ceptive ”’ material within easy call. 

The first test of strength between the fac- 
tions occurred on July 8, the second day of 
the Convention. ‘The question was on the 
admission of sundry delegates whose right to 
seats was contested. Among these was the 
delegation from Nebraska headed by William 
Jennings Bryan ; and one is tempted to won- 
der how the course of history might have 
been changed if that decision had gone against 
these men. ‘The roll-call was dispensed with 
in the Nebraska case, and reserved for a con- 
test in Michigan which involved clearer tech- 
nical considerations. ‘The footing of the totals 
revealed a geographical alignment with the 
upper Atlantic slope, and a few States most 
closely allied with it in commercial interest, 
on one side, and the West and South on the 
other. ‘The former group, representing the 
moderate wing of the party, fell 190 votes 
below the radical group, settling in advance 
the commitment of the party to the free coin- 
age of silver, which was the chief hobby all 
the radicals could unite upon. The next 
morning the news spread that the platform 
was ready, and that it contained an unequivo- 
cal pledge to this heresy. Within five min- 
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8 June 


utes of the opening of the session I wrote 
the following despatch : 


New York Evening Post: 

Put on your bulletin board that William | 
Bryan, oi Nebraska, is looming up as a candi- 
date for President. 

The telegraph messenger in front of my 
desk reached for the sheet of copy, when tw 
detaining hands were laid upon it. They 
were those of my neighbors on either side, 
who asked permission to see what I was 
sending. One was Henry George, the father 
of the Single Tax .movement in the United 
States ; the other was John Russell Young, 
the veteran journalist. Both were there to 
write their impressions df the Convention for 
New York newspapers. When they had 
finished reading my despatch, the messenger 
made off with it. A half-hour later, as I have 
since learned, my announcement was blazoned 
forth in front of the “ Evening Post ” office. 
Up to that time, as far as I know, no sug- 
gestion of Bryan’s candidacy had been pu))- 
lished. 

My neighbors made no comment at the 
moment, but exchanged significant glances 
which I interpreted as reflecting <a trifle © 
my sanity. Mr. Young was first to break the 
silence. He was not sure that he knew 
Bryan, and wanted to learn something about 
him. Mr. George supplied the desired infor- 
mation as to Bryan’s antecedents, and | 
pointed him out to Mr. Young. 

* Follow the direction of my finger back 
to the Nebraska delegation,” said I, ‘ and 
you will see in the aisle chair in front a 
youngish man with a smooth face, high fore- 
head, and pronounced jaw, not so very unlike 
Samuel J. Randall in his best days. He has 
on a short black alpaca coat, and is sucking 
a lemon.” 

‘‘T see him,” said Mr. Young, quickly ; 
‘* but why on earth should you pick him for 
a winner ?” 

“Oh,” I answered, “ what you would 
call a Sherlock Holmes guess. He’s ev- 
dently going to speak. He wears that coat 
when he is about to address a popular gat!)- 
ering ; he is sucking that lemon to clear his 
voice, which is a sign that his speech is going 
to be one of some length, probably prepared 
with care and committed to memory. ‘This 
Convention is deadlocked. Of the dozen 
candidates or so there isn’t one who can draw 
any considerable number of delegates away 
from his rivals. Feeling is already running 
high, and the whole crowd are in a more or 
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ss hysterical state. They are looking for a 
Moses to lead them out of Egypt. If Bryan 
gets before them while they’re in this condi- 
tion, they’re gone.” 

Mr. George reminded me that Bryan had 
t stirred the House of Representatives 
eatly with his one notable effort at a free- 
rade speech, although the speech itself was 
quent. Mr. Young nodded. ‘I remem- 
er that,” said he, “now that you méntion 


oe Tnf 4s 


it 

“The difference between that occasion 
and this,” I explained, “is twofold. First, 
] need not remind either of you that it is 


the forte of one orator to speak on a floor 
with his audience surrounding him, and of 
another to speak from a platform looking 
down at them. Few speakers can do equally 
well in both places. Bryan is essentially a 
pulpiteer, not a floor wrangler. 

In the second place, his audience is 
quite another thing here from what it was 
there. In Congress he was addressing a 
body of shrewd debaters, mostly lawyers, in 
an unemotional atmosphere. Circulate about 
in this crowd, and you will find that it is made 
up in great part of men to whom politics is 
not an occupation in itself. ‘The element he 
is going to appeal to especially are farmers 
or village oracles—men of meager education, 
who learned what they know of books at the 
little cross-roads school-house, where they did 
their spelling and ciphering on week days 
and gathered on Sundays to listen to an 
exhorter. ‘Their home libraries may consist 
of a family Bible, a one-volume history of 
America, and some _ agricultural publica- 
tion. 

‘ Bryan has history and the Scriptures at 
his tongue’s end. He has also a positive 
genius for picturesque gesture—that is, the 
illustrative kind which lures you almost into 
imagining that you see before you a person or 
scene described. You'll discover what hap- 
pens when he turns his gifts loose on this 
assemblage.” 

The silence with which this conclusion was 
received made it seem a bit lame ; my com- 
panions obviously were too courteous to risk 
wounding my feelings by unflatte ing com- 
ment, and I was piqued into playing my trump 
card. *‘* Now,” said I, “I will go down and 
see what the candidate himself has to say 
about it.”’ 

l’roceeding to the Nebraska seats, I greeted 
Mr. Bryan with the remark: “I have bul- 
letined you at the corner of Broadway and 
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Fulton Street, New York, as the coming man 
of this Convention.” 

He looked up sidewise with a_half-smile 
which seemed to me to mean that this was 
not the first occurrence of the possibility to 
his mind. But he only made a little depre- 
catory gesture with the hand nearest me, as 
if he were waving away any such idea. 

“You’re premature, you’re premature,” 
he protested, with a mingling of modesty and 
humor. 

“Tt may be,” 
nevertheless.”’ 

‘** What makes you think so ?” 

“ You are going to make a set speech—” 

“Yes ; Senator Jones was slated to speak 
in support of the resolutions, but he has a 
sore throat, and has asked me to take his 
place.” 

* And that will settle it. If you talk a 
half-hour to this Convention in the condition 
in which it is now, nothing less than a miracle 
can prevent your nomination !” 

With another wave of the hand, a slightly 
broader smile, and a wag of the head demure 
rather than negative, Mr. Bryan gave me my 
dismissal by bending forward to listen more 
attentively to an announcement from the 
Chair that Mr. Jones, of Arkansas, would now 
present the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions. By the time I had got back to 
my desk and given my neighbors the benefit 
of my errand the Senator, who was so hoarse 
that it was painful to watch the effort he was 
making, was deep in the opening passages 
of the platform. ‘The historical review of the 
money question in this country excited a con- 
tinually growing interest, reaching a sort of 
climax with the denunciation of gold monomet- 
allism as a “ British policy,” which could be 
“fastened on the United States only by the 
stifling of that spirit of love of liberty which 
proclaimed our political independence in 1776, 
and won itjn the War of the Revolution.” 

There was a stir in the hall at this point, 
as if his hearers were all ready to burst into 
cheers ; but the Senator held up an appealing 
hand, made another attempt to clear his 
throat, paused a moment to sweep the gath- 
ering with his eye, and, slowly and with great 
impressiveness, read on: 





I replied; * but I’m right, 


We demand the free and unlimited coinage of 
both silver and gold at the present legal ratio of 
sixteen to one, without waiting for the aid or 
consent of any other nation. 


As he paused again there was no general 
outburst, but individual calls from all parts of 
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the hall, like the “ Amens” in an old-fash- 
ioned revival meeting: ‘‘ How was that ?” 
‘Give us that again!’ ‘* Read that once 
more !” 

“If the Convention will be quiet,’ re- 
sponded Mr. Jones, “ I will read it as many 
times as you want to hear it.” 

Every voice on the floor was hushed as he 
repeated the resonant phrases, carefully enun- 
ciating word by word. Loud cheers fol- 
lowed. He then pressed on to the legal- 
tender clause and the rest, but the enthusiasm 
of the delegates had been aroused to such a 
fever-heat by the free-coinage paragraph that 
what came later won but an indifferent recep- 
tion. 

A diversion was created when “ Ben” 
Tillman, of South Carolina, flung out a 
speech in which he frankly arrayed the South 
and West against the North and East and 
declared that another sectional struggle was 
at hand. Some of his adversaries tried to 
hiss him down, others started a band of music 
playing, but he persisted till he had exhausted 
the time allowed him. David B. Hill, of 
New York, came next, with a speech designed 
to furnish the Convention with a basis for a 
compromise on the silver issue. But the Con- 
vention would have none of it ; the silverites 
were in the saddle, and they purposed staying 
there till they had routed the foe. Hill had 
a sore throat, too, which added to the impa- 
tience of the crowd, and, as his remarks 
were scarcely audible at my seat, I seized 
the opportunity to run out for a hurried 
luncheon. 

When I returned, Bryan had just begun 
the speech for which he had been priming 
himself in the morning. Already he had the 
whole Convention listening with such eager- 
ness that no sound except what he was mak- 
ing could be heard even out by the doors. It 
was a hot day, and every one who could dis- 
pense with his coat, or his coat,and waist- 
coat, his collar or his tie, had done so. As 
the speech advanced, heads were bent far- 
ther forward; men who were hard of hear- 
ing held their hollowed hands at their ears. 
The telegraph boys were spellbound, like all 
the others, and stood motionless, drinking in 
period after period with mouths open and 
eyes fixed. In spite of the heat, scarcely a 
fan moved in the galleries. 

The speaker was in splendid form, his 
voice perfect, his memory true, his tongue 
unhalting. Steadily, like a skilled fisherman 
drawing his line taut, he led that audience of 
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fifteen thousand souls after him to the con- 
clusion : 

We shall answer their demands for a gok 

standard by saying to them, “ You shall nm 
press down upon the brow of labor this crow) 
of thorns !” 
—here his two hands, raised to the two sides 
of his head, the fingers spread and bent in- 
ward, moved slowly down and close up to 
his temples, so that a spectator was almost 
hypnotized into seeing the thorns piercing 
the brow and the blood trickling from the 
wounds— 

“You shall not crucify mankind upon a cross 
of gold !” 

The hands which had been pressing down 
the crown of thorns had left the head and 
followed the arms out at right angles to the 
body. And there stood the crucified man 
before us in the flesh! 

For perhaps five seconds the orator re- 
mained immovable in this statuesque pose. 
Then his arms dropped to his sides, and he 
stepped very slightly back. 

The spell which had held that great multi- 
tude in hypnotic bondage was suddenly loosed, 
and the storm broke. Men on the floor, 
men and women in the galleries, were on 
their feet, many of them on chairs, yelling 
like mad. Hats, canes, fans, handkerchiefs, 
neckwear, coats, waistcoats, newspapers— 
anything loose enough and light enough to be 
so used—were tossed into the air. ‘The band 
was probably playing its loudest, for the 
cheeks of the musicians were puffed out and 
the conductor was swinging his baton like a 
vitalized pendulum; but so far as the audi- 
ence were concerned it was mere dumb show. 
‘The hubbub would swell, and die down, and 
swell again like the surf coming in on an 
open beach. Scores of small American flags 
blossomed out all over the hall. ‘The ban- 
ners and standards of several States were 
caught up by the delegates nearest them, 
borne to the seats of the Nebraska delega- 
tion, and grouped around the Nebraska 
standard. In the whole multitude the only 
calm person was Bryan himself, who had 
retired to his old chair, and sat with his hands 
in his lap, responding pleasantly to the remarks 
his friends shouted into his ear, but with a 
detached air, as if the ovation were a tribute 
to some stranger and not to himself. 

There is no authentic record of the length 
of time this extraordinary demonstration 
lasted. It had broken out so suddenly, and 
differed so in spontaneity from the customary 
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uproar raised by the boomers of a candidate, 
that few persons had thought to draw their 
watches on it. It is safe to say, however, 
that-a half-hour elapsed before order could 
be quite restored. Then Senator Hill, as 
the representative of the minority of the 
Committee on Resolutions, realizing the hope- 
lessness of buffeting against such a tide as 
had risen for free silver coinage, but still 
resolved to give the Convention one last 
chance to conciliate the Eastern wing of the 
party, offered amendments to the financial 
plank making the legal-tender quality of the 
silver dollar inapplicable to contracts already 
existing, and pledging the suspension of free 
coinage if, after a year’s experiment, it could 
not effect a parity between gold and silver at 
the existing ratio. Both failed ignominiously. 
‘Then he tried a resolution commending “ the 
honesty, economy, courage, and fidelity of 
the present Democratic Administration.” It 
was met with laughter and hisses. ‘The party 
had cut loose from President Cleveland and 
purposed staying loose, and that was all there 
was of it. So, after the adoption of the plat- 
form as it had come from the hands of the 
committee, there was nothing left but to ad- 
journ until evening. Bryan’s friends realized 
the opportunity this breathing-spell would 
offer for active work in his behalf, while the 
well-advertised candidates saw that their only 
hope of staying the movement which obvi- 
ously had set in toward him was to let the 
delegates be shaken up by a few hours’ con- 
tact with the outside world. 

The evening session was devoted to nomi- 
nating speeches. The roll of States was 
called ; Alabama waived its privileges, and 
Arkansas yielded to Missouri so that George 
G. Vest could present the name of the man 
who for twenty-odd years had led every fight 
in Congress in favor of free silver coinage, 
Richard P. Bland. Up to that time Bland 
had been looked upon by the public at 
large as the most promising candidate in 
the silver faction of the Democratic party. 
He had come into the Convention with four 
States at his back and pledges from a num- 
ber of others as their second choice. Other 
speakers in his behalf came from Illinois and 
Kansas, Arkansas—to which Missouri yielded 
in her turn—Texas, and Utah. Matthews of 
Indiana, Blackburn of Kentucky, and McLean 
of Ohio each found proposers and seconders 
a-plenty; and Bryan was put forward by 
several delegates as their preference, almost 
invariably with some phrase like “ the silver- 
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tongued orator,” “‘ eloquent as Clay,’’ “ anew 
Cicero,” eulogistic of his gift of oral expres- 
sion, and harking back to the effect produced 
by his speech of the afternoon. 

The one sensational feature of the evening 
occurred when the name of Horace Boies, of 
Iowa, was sprung upon the assemblage. 
Boies, with his extreme views on both green- 
backs and silver, had so far out-Bryaned Bryan 
that many of his friends believed he might yet 
capture the nomination. Mr. White, of his 
delegation, had presented his claims in a very 
clever speech which had drawn forth many 
plaudits, when a young woman seated in a 
gallery at the east end of the hall rose and 
threw herself forward with shrill cries of 
** Boies! Boies! Boies! Hurrah for Boies! 
Horace Boies ! Horace Boies!” Her girlish 
figure, clad in white, stood out sharply against 
its darker background, and she swung her 
hat as she shouted, letting her hair go as it 
would. 

A few Lowans recognized their opportunity, 
and, running up to the gallery, escorted her 
down to the floor. By this time the conta- 
gion of her excitement had spread, and when 
she snatched the Lowa banner from the hand 
of a man who had brought it forward: and 
started with it on a march through the hall, 
followed by the male supporters of her can- 
didate and several standard-bearers from 
other States, a big procession soon formed. As 
up and down the aisles it marched, shouting 
the name of Boies, and fairly drowning out 
the quickstep the musicians were struggling 
to play for its benefit, there flashed into a 
thousand minds at once a suggestion of the 
Maid of Orleans, and every one was on the 
gui vive to learn the identity of this modern 
Jeanne. She proved to be Miss Minnie Mur- 
ray, of Nashua, Iowa, an enthusiast for the 
nomination of the only Governor the Demo- 
crats of her State had been able to elect since 
the Civil War. 

It was a scene which nobody who witnessed 
it will ever forget, and the only one in the 
course of the Convention which rivaled the 
demonstration over the cross-of-gold speech. 
But, like all the other outbursts, it spent itself 
presently ; and the regular proceedings, ren- 
dered pitifully tame by contrast, were resumed. 
The most notable feature of the evening, 
aside from the Boies incident, was the with- 
drawal of the names of several men whose 
candidacy had been previously announced in 
the press, because they did not care to be 
nominated on such a platform as the Conven- 
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tion had adopted. Shortly before midnight 
the meeting broke up, and the discussion of 
men and measures was transferred from the 
Convention hall to the hotel lobbies. 

Next morning, when the fourth day’s 
session opened, some of the States offered 
belated nominating speeches, and the balloting 
for a Presidential candidate began. 

There were five ballots, or, more accurately, 
four ballots anda riot. Bland led through the 
first three,with Bryan following close. On the 
fourth, Bryan, who had been steadily gaining, 
shot ahead of Bland. Under the two-thirds 
rule, 512 votes were necessary to a choice, 
and Bryan had corralled 280 to Bland’s 241. 
Thereupon the combined opposition to Bryan 
began to go down like a row of bricks stood 
on end. Kentucky led off by changing her 
twenty-six votes from Blackburn to Bryan ; 
Ohio followed with the transfer of forty-six 
from McLean to Bryan; next came lowa, 
withdrawing Boies and throwing twenty-six 
for Bryan; and into line fell promptly Arkan- 
sas, Montana, Indiana, ‘l’exas, and all except 
six of the other States and ‘Territories with 
full or split delegations, utterly regardless of 
alphabetical order. Amid a deafening tumult, 


the tally clerks managed to foot 652 votes to 
Bryan’s credit, and a motion was made that 


his nomination be declared unanimous. ‘The 
Chair announced that it was carried, wholly 
ignoring the protests of the few conservatives 
who had consented to vote at all since the 
adoption of the platform. 

July 11 was the fifth and last day of the 
Convention. What struck every observer 
most at the outset was the thinness of the 
attendance. More than two hundred and 
fifty delegates had started for home, or asked 
to be excused from voting. I had borrowed 
the badge of an absentee and went into the 
body of the hall, where I strolled quietly 
from delegation to delegation, conversing in 
a casual way with anybody I found sociably 
inclined. It was a worried-looking group of 
men. ‘The life seemed suddenly to have gone 
out of the whole gathering. All 1 could think 
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of was the reaction I had occasionally wit- 
nessed in a band of convivia! spirits on the 
morning after a ‘grand good time.” 

I would remark to a man: “ Well, we did 
a big day’s work yesterday !” 

And he would answer, afier a significant 
little pause: “* Yes, I reckon Mr. Bryan will 
get a right smart vote ;” or, “ They tell mx 
Bryan will carry the West ;’’ or, “* Bryan’s a 
speaker—if they’ll only let him stump th 
country ;” or, “I’d rather have had Bland 
but [ guess Bryan will put up a good enoug!; 
fight.”” In nearly every resp'nse there wa 
that indescribable note of reserve which you 
are fairly sure of drawing from a man who 
not quite steady after a shock, but is bound 
to make the best of things. Here and there 
I would find a delegate who had been friend 
to Bryan from the hour he had begun to 
seriously considered a3 a candidate, and he 
would speak with more warmth. But sucha 
case was rare. 

Of course this depression found relief a 
little later. It was merely the first sharp 
revulsion after two days of wild excitement. 
When the campaign had ence started, and 
Bryan was carrying his winsome voice and 
attractive personality into the presence of mul- 
titude after multitude—tireless, resourceful, 
insistent, self-assured, and always 
tempered—it became plain to every one that, 
whether his cause were right or wrong, 
whether he were well or ill fitted for the 
responsibilities of the Presidency, he was a 
foeman not to be despised, whom the best 
swordsmen of the opposition would find 
worthy of their steel. 

There were five ballots for Vice-President, 
ending in the nomination of Arthur P. Sewall, 
of Maine. <A few weeks later the gold stand- 
ard Democrats who had been ridden down at 
Chicago met at Indianapolis and nominated 
the Palmer and Buckner ticket ; and to offset 
this defection the People’s party indorsed the 
candidacy of Bryan for President, raising his 
popular vote to within 602,000 of McKinley’s 
in a total of about fourteen millions. 
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HOUSEKEEPING AS A BUSINESS 


BY H. P. T. 


experience it is a question, in my mind, 
whether we really help by going into 
detail. One person’s pet economy happens 
to be the next one’s luxury, and so it is diffi- 
cult to give really adequate assistance in plan- 
ning out a division of income, or even a divis- 
jon of time. But possibly a few principles 
which I have evolved for myself in twenty 
years’ experience may bring a tiny ray of 
light to another—and so may not be written 
in vain. 
To begin with, I must insist on having re- 
spect for one’s own work. 


ik trying to give others the benefit of our 


RESPECT FOR ONE’S OWN WORK 

It seems to me that no other workers cry 
down their own occupation as do women. If 
doctors saw only drudgery in their profession, 
if bankers made light of banking, and every 
business man thought his own particular 
business the most unpleasant and least profit- 
able of all, it would indeed be a cheerless 
world and very little would be accomplished. 
But women! does not one get weary of 
hearing them complain of ‘¢eir business? 
Housework is drudgery, ordering meals a 
burden, maids a vexation, and accounts a 
nightmare. 

One woman’s remedy for this has been to 
love her work. Yes! of course there is 
drudgery, but I suppose doctors tire of feel- 
ing pulses and a business man’s routine gets 
monotonous. Make housekeeping woman’s 
profession or business; look at it with re- 
spect one’s self, and others will quickly fall 
into line. 

My husband has always said that he could 
not carry on his work if I did not do my share 
so well. In a quiet way I insist on my chil- 
dren respecting my work as I respect theirs. 
When my eldest daughter accompanied me to 
market one day, she was quite disdainful, 
and said, ‘‘Oh, I should hate this part of 
housekeeping !”’ I answered, quietly : ‘“ Well, 
there is no need for you to do it now. This 
is my work, and I am fully able to continue 
it; but I want you and your sisters always to 
remember that on my doing this thoroughly 
and well depends not only your health, but 
also the money which is saved for your 
pleasures.” 





The next important point in my opinion is 
division of income. 


DIVISION OF INCOME 

‘Ah! now she is coming to the point, 
and will tell us what proportion of our salary 
to spend on rent,” I hear you exclaim. Not 
at all. I am only going to insist on a division 
of income to which a// agree. In the first 
years this is only the husband and wife, but 
it is essential for their happiness that they do 
agree. This can be done only by talking it 
over very frankly and agreeing how much 
shall be spent in the different departments. 
If this is all agreed on f¢ogether, however, 
while there must be readjustments and there 
will be many a slip, still there will be no feel- 
ing of bitterness. And how often have I 
seen in other families the little friction which 
comes from the wife feeling she is not getting 
her full share, and the husband deploring his 
wife’s extravagance ! 

We have put the same theory into practice 
with our children. When our eldest daugh- 
ter was old enough to have a dress allowance, 
we talked to her in this way: “ Our yearly 
income is so much and our expenses thus 
and so ;” then we set down the figures cover- 
ing necessary expenses—-rent, insurance, food, 
doctors, summer outing, étc. ‘* Now, deduct- 
ing this amount from our income, we have 
so much left for clothes and other personal 
expenses ; there are five of us, and your share 
would be so much. You see, we are giving 
you just as much as we can afford to, and we 
hope you will take a pride in living within 
it.” A sense of honor always responds to 
such a call, and the allowance has never been 
overstepped. 

After we decide how to spend our in- 
come, the next question is how to keep the 
results of the first year in such a way as to 
profit by them the next. And so we come 
to woman’s bugbear, accounts. 


ACCOUNTS 

And can you not see, you womer. who 
hate accounts, that this is the only way to 
profit by experience? I am going to try to 
help you right away in the beginning by 
confessing that I too hate accounts in the 
ordinary fussy way, which means racking 
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one’s brains to remember whether that fifty 
cents went in car-fare or postage stamps. 
So I am going to say right now that my 
accounts are for statistics—to compare one 
year with another—and I do not hesitate to 
put that fifty cents down to sundries. 

I have tried various expense account books, 
and find none adapted to my needs, so I 
get a good-sized ordinary account book, pos- 
sibly 8 x 10, and rule off the pages to suit. 
The first part of my book is given to my 
monthly expenses, and I divide the pages 
like this : 





Insurance | 


Clothes. 


Grocer. 
Butcher. 
Service 
School. 
!Doctors. 
Sundries. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


seen 
| 


this column. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Dates of expendi- 
entered i 


tures 


Totals. 











You will see by the above that you have 
the whole month before you, with the totals 
at the bottom of the page for the various 
departments of the house. 

In the back of my book I have the fol- 


lowing : 





Grocer._ 
Butcher. | __ 


Milk. 


[ 
i 
| 
| 
Light. | 
Fuel. | | 
Service. | 
Clothes. _ | 
School. _ 


Doctors. 


Insurance 


| 
| 
i # 
s 
. % 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Sundries. ; - 


Totals. 











You will see that you have the whole year 
before you, with totals at the foot of the 
page for months and at the right for the 
departments. I can take out my books 
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and look over my accounts for many year 
back, and draw some very interesting con 
clusions. 

Some of you ask, “* But why do you wan 
to compare ? What good does it do?’ Wel! 
there have been some years when I hay 
wanted to cut down expenses, and by going 
over my books I can see where it would 
be wise or unwise to cut down. Then. 
too, sometimes the departments will be found 
running unequally. February, 1912, is much 
higher than February, 1911. Why? We 
start to investigate, and find a simple wa: 
to cut expenses materially. 

To make our account book complete we 
must have another page at the back divided 
into Income on one side and Expenditures 
on the other. On this page I enter simply 
total income and total expense for the month, 
and the difference of the two columns will 
always be the balance in hand. 

All this takes time—planning one’s income 
and keeping accounts—and so I want to tell 
you that you cannot do it at all unless you 
evolve for yourself a system in all you do. 


SYSTEM 


Now, here also you think I am making 
extra work for you. Oh, no! I want to 
lighten your work, and again I must tell you 
a story from my own experience. One of 
my daughters was untidy; her drawers were 
always in confusion, and she never could find 
anything. Every few weeks she had to take 
time for a thorough cleaning up; for a couple 
of hours her room would look as if a cy- 
clone had struck it while she was trying to 
reduce closet and drawers to a state of neat- 
ness again. Finally, by much talking and 
persuading, I induced her to take a /i#¢/e time 
each day to keeping things in order and sys- 
tematizing the contents of bureau drawers, 
etc. After a few months she told me that it 
had saved her ever so much time, as she never 
had to have a grand clearing up any more. |! 
explained seriously to her that it was so in 
everything—she would find that system would 
make her work euszer. 

Now for a few ways in which I use system. 
In planning meals I plan ahead for a week, 
and whoever has once tried it will never go 
back to day-by-day methods. In this way, ! 
believe, we give our families better nutritive 
values, and also even up the expenses better. 
It also saves much time each morning. My 
marketing I do two or three times a week, 
and, if I know just what I want, I do nt 
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hesitate to telephone. Several women have 
confessed to me that when they go to market 
they spend more than they meant to, through 
having their attention attracted to special 
dainties. So I do not think that it is always 
a poor plan to order by telephone ; but then 
one should, if it is a charge account, keep an 
exact copy of her order. Personally, I prefer, 
even when housekeeping in a small way, to 
have charge accounts at butcher’sand grocer’s, 
because, if one wants something in a hurry or 
out of the usual, they will take more interest. 
But I keep a small book in which each item 
is entered with the price, and when my 
monthly bills come in they seldom vary more 
than a few pennies from my own calcula- 
tion. 

I do the same with dry-goods stores—that 
is, | have accounts, but keep a list of my pur- 
chases. 

In the early days of my married life I paid 
cash, and prided myself not a little on my 
management and economy in so doing. One 
day I was talking with a friend, a man in the 
retail business. When I spoke with pride of 


always paying cash, he said: “ That has some 
good points ; but, on the other hand, you do 
not give the store management the oppor- 
tunity of knowing your wishes. 


We have 
many customers who undoubtedly buy a 
good deal of us, but who pay cash, and we 
never know their names or come into touch 
with them. By having an account you get 
more courtesy in the way of exchanging 
goods, and give us a chance to try to please 
you.” From that day I have had accounts at 
a few reliable stores, and do not think I am 
any more extravagant. 

In planning clothes for myself and chil- 
dren I again use system. I plan twice a 
year—spring and fall—and decide how much 
I can spend for the approaching season’s 
outfit, and then plan the wardrobes accord- 
ingly. One must always allow a margin for 
afew unexpected things, but after a while one 
becomes expert and can really look ahead and 
foresee most of one’s needs. In this way one 
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does not shop in a haphazard manner, but 
makes the most of every dollar. 

I have used quite a bit of French economy 
in my system of shopping for children. The 
French fashion of dressing children alike origi- 
nated in economy. Goods cut to better advan- 
tage and hand-me-downs become less appar- 
ent when sisters dress alike. I even carry this 
idea of uniformity out in lace, insertion, and 
buttons. In early days I would buy just 
enough for one or two dresses, and was 
always having scraps of lace and embroidery 
left, and hunting through my box for a button 
to match some dress. Now | select one or 
two good patterns of lace and insertion and 
buy by the piece. I select a standard pattern 
of pearl button and keep it in all sizes. It 
may sound monotonous, but uniformity is 
not wearisome but restful to the eye, if car- 
ried out well. 

One could talk almost endlessly of system 
in the different departments. I have indicated 
only a few, and each home-maker will work 
out her special problems. I must lay special 
emphasis, however, on the housekeeper’s 
making and keeping on hand lists of shopping, 
repairs needed in house, friends whom one 
wishes to entertain, calls to be made, etc. All 
these lists are an immense saving of time and 
strength. It is the small home-maker doing 
for herself in a small way what the woman of 
a big house expects done by her housekeeper 
and social secretary. 

When one considers a few of the results of 
system in the household, one must feel it is 
well worth while. System brings order and 
restfulness and makes all the members of the 
household feel that they are working for the 
common good of all. 

System also means the actual saving of 
money, and, as Boileau, the French economist, 
says, ‘‘ Every saving in expenditure is equiva- 
lent to an increase of income.”” Housekeep- 
ing and home-making become more interest- 
ing instead of less, the better we do them. 
And why should we women not expect to 
run our houses as a business ? 


AS A _ BUSINESS 





THE SART 
BY J. F. 


HAT a magnificent peasant!” I 
exclaimed. 

We were taking our afternoon 
tea in the shade of a cabin which Bradley 
has put up alongside his tennis court on the 
coast of the Ile de Ré. This, you should 
know, is away down in the Gulf of Gascony, 
a small island whose heavenly skies and long 
reaches of tawny beach are as yet unsullied 
by the summer tourist. Here, with his 
numerous family, my friend Bradley has fled 
the strenuous career and lives on nothing 
per annum in such idleness and state that I 
call him the Prince of the Ile de Ré. 

Bradley smiled. 

“ That peasant,” said he, “ plays a polished 
game of billiards, converses elegantly in four 
languages, and is a finished engineer.” 

‘In other words, he has a history,” said 
I, feeling for my tobacco and placing it 
handy. 

The object of our remarks had just passed 
us with an approving glance at our obviously 
comfortable position beside the cabin. 

“On est bien tranguil dans Tile,’ had 


been his answer to Bradley’s comment on 
the continued excellence of the weather. 

He was six feet, of splendid muscle and 
bone, carrying above a rounded chest and 
squared shoulders the head and beard of a 


Zeus. His costume, on the contrary, was 
precisely that of Whittier’s ‘* Barefoot Boy,” 
except the. his hat boasted no brim, being 
only a small fisherman’s cap. For the rest, 
he wore a light shirt, free at the throat and 
sleeved to the elbows, and blue cotton trou- 
sers rolled to the knee. Face, arms, and legs 
were tanned the same golden brown. He 
had passed with a springing step, a fishing 
net over his shoulder; but now he lay ata 
little distance, indolently reclining on a mound 
of sand, watching the fall of the tide. 

* Go on,” I said, seeing Bradley set down 
his cup and looked at me ruminatively. I 
rested my eyes on the green, blue, and pur- 
ple of the Gulf of Gascony, and Bradley be- 
gan: 

‘IT suppose you know that this body of 
water which lies before us is the Mer Sau- 
vage, or wild sea. It looks tranquil at pres- 
ent; but when there is a storm from the 
west, it has a clear sweep from the coast of 
New England. ‘Then no part of the Atlantic 
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can kick up a more fearful row than this 
same Bay of Biscay, or Gulf of Gascony, as 
the French prefer to call it. And this neck 
of the island where we are sitting gets the 
full brunt. 

‘‘Qne morning in the spring of 1901 the 
peasantry was out in full force along the 
coast between here and Les Baleines, 
kilometers above, where the lighthouse stands 
A gale had been blowing for three days, anc 
the sea-wall was threatened. When the tide 
was up, the waves would dash clean over the 
wall. There was danger that they would 
pound it to pieces and the whole island be 
washed into the sea. Whenever the tide pe: 
mitted, the peasants kept busy repairing the 
ravages in the wall so that it would hold good 
against the next tide. 

** Well, the morning of the third day they 
were all there. It was the morning after the 
Mardi Gras, and they had been feasting most 
of the night; for not even the chance that 
they might celebrate Ash Wednesday at the 
bottom of the Atlantic could persuade them 
to give up the one good stuffing of the year. 
They were still in festive mood, chatting on 
the beach and waiting for the tide to settle. 

“Le Curé Jaune and le Chrétien De- 
généré were holding a philosophic discussion. 
I don’t know as I have explained to you that 
every one in the island goes by his sobriquet, 
and nobody but the notary and the cure 
bothers about anybody’s legal description. | 
myself would not attempt to give you the 
real names of half the people who figure in 
this tale.” 

“Very striking,” I interrupted, dryly; 
** but let me have the tale.” 

“Still under the spell of the Stars and 
Stripes !” said Bradley, coolly, pausing to roll 
himself a cigarette out of my tobacco. ‘* You 
want everything in a minute. Shake it off! 
Shake it off !” 

I leaned back patiently in my hammock 
chair, and he went on. 

‘It seems the Degenerate Christian, who 
is a hopeful sort of devil, was just saying to 
the Yellow Curate that the sea was a good 
mother and promised them a grand _harvest- 
ing of sart.” 

‘** What is sart ?” I: interpolated. 

“Sart, sir, is varech, and varech is sea- 
weed, and seaweed is' what these fellows use 
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to manure their barley-fields. 
questions ?” 

“* Several,” said [ ; “‘ but go on.” 

Bradley resumed, and I did not again 
interrupt. 

“The Yellow Curate had just time to 
make the characteristic retort that their dear 
mother the sea was quite as likely to make a 
harvest on her own account, when Lunettes 
Petit (so known because his grandfather 
owned the first pair of spectacles on the 
island) called out that a ship was in sight. 

“If you have ever seen the French tem- 
perament get itself excited, you can imagine 
the sequel. The whole beach was a-bustle 
and a-chatter in an instant. A group of 
women danced around Lunettes Petit declar- 
ing they could see nothing and making injuri- 
ous remarks about the eyesight of his grand- 
father. Several of the men who had just 
begun operations on the wall, running back 
before each roller, stopped their work and 
came up, dripping, to join in the discussion. 
\Vord was passed from group to group along 
the coast to find if any fishers were out from 
Les Baleines and asking them to send down 
a lifeboat. 

“In afew moments Lunettes Petit was 
justified. First one and then another claimed 
to have sighted the vessel. Shortly every 
one could see her, apparently disabled, and, 
despite the outgoing tide, rapidly driving to 
shore. She carried only one mast and no 
sail, and it soon became plain that she was a 
small steamer whose engine had ceased work- 
ing—probably drowned by the heavy sea. 
She still minded some kind of a rudder, and 
was steering bravely straight for land. 

“* C'est un Anglais’ cried Lunettes 
Petit. 

* There was another skeptics’ chorus, but 
the Ancient Mariner, a retired sea captain, 
had just arrived from the Mairie with his spy- 
glass, and added his testimony. It was true. 
With characteristic bravado, the British rag 
was at full mast, whipping in the gale and 
streaming indomitably toward the shore. At 
the same moment word arrived from Les 
Baleines that all their ships were safely home 
and that the lifeboat was on the way. 

‘““* She will foul on the wall of the é/use,”’ 
prophesied the Degenerate Christian. 

“* Tant mieux! growled the Yellow 
Curate. 

‘* He was drowned by a disapproving cho- 
rus, for, in spite of accumulated centuries of 
prejudice against the English on account of 
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ancient sackings of the island, the peasantry 
is generous to those who are threatened by 
the sea. But the Degenerate Christian was 
apparently right. At each new subsidence 
of the tide the long white line which marked 
the outer wall of the é/use became more 
distinct, about a kilometer from the shore and 
parallel to it. 

‘The English had evidently sighted it, for 
they had swung broadside, desperately gam- 
bling the risk of being rolled over like a log 
against the chance that a lucky wave might 
lift them clear. Soon a shout announced 
that the Baleinese were in sight. They 
came on to the beach with their train of one 
horse and a pair of donkeys at a gallop, the 
horse seemingly pulling the donkeys as well 
as the improvised lifeboat mounted on the 
axles of two carts. 

*** She strikes !’ shouted Lunettes Petit. 

‘* Immediately all eyes turned toward the 
vessel. Her stern had caught the wall of the 
écluse, and she swung slowly around, half 


.careened ‘and bow to shore, with the waves 


breaking over her. The crew could be made 
out clinging to the rails and rigging. 

“Twenty men, all talking at once, sur- 
rounded the lifeboat and urged it toward the 
waves. ‘The donkeys balked as soon as they 
felt the water, and beating had no useful 
effect. ‘They were unhitched; the men 
seized the wheels and pushed until a wave 
lifted the boat clear. Half of them clambered 
in and unshipped the oars; two men lifted 
the Ancient Mariner into the rudder seat, 
and they struck out. 

** Lunettes Petit had got possession of the 
spy-glass, and was sitting on the curb of the 
sea-wall, his legs waving with excitement. 

“«There is one swimming !’ he cried out. 

‘“ «Where ?? came the chorus, and in an 
instant he was the center of animation. 

*«« There,’ he pointed with his foot, his eye 
glued to the glass. ‘ A hundred meters right ! 
Now I lose him. But no; there he is again 
at the top of awave! He keeps up well, but 
he will never make footing. The tide is 
against him.’ 

** A crowd of men and women rushed to 
the water’s edge and screamed in unison : 

** One swimming! One swimming!’ 

** But the men in the boat only shook their 
heads and continued to try at the oars. With 
the roar of the waves and against that gale it 
was impossible to be heard twenty feet. What 
to do? 

“It is here that Yvonne comes into the 
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story. Yvonne was a Bon Dieu. Why her 
family all went by that name I doubt if any 
one could tell. Legally she was a Zingnette, 
but to all intents and purposes she was 
Yvonne Bon Dieu. All of her family were 
strappers and full of spirit. Her three 
brothers were in the lifeboat. 

‘As for Yvonne, she was the most stun- 
ning peasant woman you ever laid eyes on, 
a daughter of the sun and of the sea— 
tall, straight, lithe, black eves, black 
hair, and skin the color of red wine in an 
orange glass. She could handle a fork or an 
oar with any man, and was the best swimmer 
in the island, man or woman. 

‘** Well, as the peasants stood gazing help- 
lessly at each other Yvonne flashed a look 
over the crowd. 

**What man will help me?’ she called 
out, and pointed down the beach at a two- 
seated fishing skiff which had been drawn 
up out of the reach of the waves. 

“They grinned and shook their heads 
sheepishly. 

** Jules, will you ?’ 

* Jules was the polite name of the Degen- 
erate Christian. A moment of hesitation had 
cost him a seat in the lifeboat. The chal- 


great 


lenge in those black eyes warned him that 


if he hesitated again he was lost. 

“¢Tt is not woman’s work,’ he answered, 
promptly. ‘What man will go with me ? 

“There was no response. ‘ Very good, it 
is you and I, Yvonne.’ 

*¢* Vvonne, tu es folle / 
shrieked Maman Bon Dieu. 
crowd followed, chattering : 
cannot!’ ‘One will drown!’ 
sible!’ For Yvonne 
beach. 

* «Take hold. 
all she said. 

‘** Somehow, between washes, the boat was 
launched, and Yvonne and Jules, up to their 
knees in water, sprang in and bent to the 
oars before another roller could swamp them. 
Slowly they drew away from the shore, 
Yvonne in the bow keeping the boat aimed 
for the point where they had last seen the 
swimmer’s head bobbing on the waves. 

‘Qn shore the suspense was divided. 
One could see that the lifeboat had arrived 
and was picking off the strangers, one by one, 
from the pounding wreck. It was impossi- 
ble to tell how things were going; but as 
soon as the lifeboat headed for land all at- 
tention turned to the skiff. At times it would 
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And the whole 
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‘It is impos- 
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completely disappear in the trough of the 
waves; but the next moment it would appear 
again riding buoyantly on the crest, Yvonne’s 
head swinging this way and that in search o! 
the swimmer. Finally they saw that she ha 
left her seat and was crouching in the bow. 

‘“** She tries to lift him in,’ announced Lu- 
nettes Petit, ‘but she cannot. Ah, that is 
better! ‘They will tow him. ‘The Degener- 
ate Christian backs water. Ah, mon Dieu, 
they will strike the side wall of the éc/use / 

‘* At this moment the lifeboat came ridiny 
in before the gale. ‘Twice she struck 
heavily; then a roller carried her high up on 
the beach and natives and strangers alike 
tumbled out, sputtering,on the sand. Ever: 
one tore down the beach to watch the fate 
of the skiff. 

‘As Lunettes Petit had said, Jules was 
backing slowly to shore ; but they were als: 
drifting sidelong toward an inner wall of the 
écluse. A hundred yards from shore a great 
wave swept them high into the air and 
dropped. Ina twinkling the skiff had dis- 
appeared and all three were struggling in the 
water. ‘The Degenerate Christian was in 
the lead, and soon reached footing. ‘The 
others came more slowly, swimming side by 
side. 

** As they got nearer it could be seen that 
Yvonne was towing the stranger. He had 
one hand caught in the back of her blouse 
and assisted himself, but feebly. At last 
Yvonne got to her feet and helped him to do 
the same; but he fell again and again. 
Yvonne staggered forward, dragging him by 
the hair, and making frightful gestures toward 
the shore. Then a wicked comber struck 
her. She fell, and they both disappeared. 
Maman Bon Dieu shrieked; some of the 
women sat down on the sand and covered 
their faces. A dozen men rushed in up to 
the waist and pulled the exhausted strugglers 
ashore. 

** When I arrived on the scene, Yvonne 
had got her breath and was sitting like a sh« 
wolf over her cub, keeping the rest at bay 
and working to bring her prize to life, for he 
had fainted as soon as they got him ashore. 
And a magnificent prize he was. As he lay 
stretched out on the sand, stripped to his 
vest and trunks, one could see what a mus 
cular equipment had enabled him to make 
that fight with the sea. Yvonne massaged 
him from head to foot, and then began 
working his arms. He opened his eyes, sav 
her bending over him, tried to rise, gasped 
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and closed his lids again. She took his head 
in her lap and began chafing his wrists and 
arms. 

‘*Give us something dry,’ she said. 

‘‘ Being the only dry man in the party, I con- 
tributed my overcoat and helped him get into 
it. One of the women took off a flannel petti- 
coat and wrapped it around his feet. He tried 
again to sit up, but clapped his hand to his 
side and sank back on Yvonne’s knee. 

“*Ou sommes nous ? were his first words. 

C'est [ Ile de Ré,? said Yvonne. 

‘One of the strangers came closer. 

‘* How goes it, Lamarquier ?’ he asked, in 
English. 

** Are you all here?’ was the response. 

“*Ves, All. What on earth possessed 
you to swim for it ?’ 

‘A wave knocked me off while I was 
getting rid of my clothes, and I thought I’d 
try for land.’ 

““* You were crazy.’ 

“<That’s nothing new.’ 

**Well, as soon as you’re up to it I wish 
you’d tell me what these people are saying. 
| thought I knew a little French, but I swear 
they all talk at once and I can’t make out 
their lingo in the least. The yacht’s a goner, 
| fancy, and we may as well get back to 
England the quickest way.’ 

“<1 ’m going to stay a while,’ said Lamar- 
quier. ‘Think I’ve cracked a rib. If you 
wish, I’ll do what I can at getting off the 
yacht as soon as this infernal blow is over.’ 

‘I mixed in at this point, and you may 
imagine their surprise at finding an English- 
speaking person on the island. Of course I 
offered them shelter and all sorts of assist- 
ance and information. It was arranged that 
they should come to my house until the next 
day, when they could probably get a boat 
from St. Martin to La Rochelle, after which 
there were half a dozen ways of reaching 
England. It appeared they had been cruis- 
ing toward the Azores when this storm caught 
them and brought them in to us. They were 
ten: a crew of four, the chap who seemed to 
be the owner of the yacht, four other gentle- 
men, all English apparently, and the hero of 
the swimming episode, whom I couldn’t quite 
classify. 

“It was amusing to observe Yvonne when 
she realized that her rdle in the little drama 
was finished. She had made herself suffi- 


ciently conspicuous, and her manner of suc- 
coring the handsome stranger while she was 
bringing his pulse back had already set the 
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caps bobbing. As long as she was on fire 
she was anybody’s equal, but now that the 
crisis was past she became conscious of class 
distinctions and of the comment of her people. 
There is nothing quite like the pride of these 
peasants. 
ther. ‘They are, as jealous as the proudest 
aristocracy of any infringement on their caste. 

* As soon as Yvonne saw this fellow in 
conversation with his kind she withdrew to 
a knot of peasants at some distance and 
stood there, her black eyes snapping. I my- 
self could not understand their conversation 
perfectly, but I made out that they were all 
talking to her, some praising her pluck and 
others upbraiding her rashness and laying it 
to her good luck that she got out alive. 
Some were humorously twitting her. Her 
replies to their sallies were curt, delivered 
with a backward jerk of the head and a curl 
of the lip, and were evidently pointed, for 
each one brought down a laugh on her inter- 
locutor. 


It’s a case of so far and no far- 


* As for Lamarquier, he finally, with some 
grimacing, got to his feet. I proposed a 
move toward fire and. food, and he looked 
around for his rescuer. She was not hard 
to pick out, for she stood half a head above 
the other peasant women, her wet garments 
slinking to her superb limbs. Lamarquier 
walked up to her. He stuck out of my over- 
coat in every direction ; but his manner was 
Parisian. ‘lhe peasants hushed like a com- 
pany of children as he approached. 

**] must thank you,’ said he, holding out 
his hand, ‘ for saving my life.’ 

* Yvonne gave her hand stiffly. 

“+ It is nothing, monsieur,’ she said. 

**As to the value of the life, you are 
right,’ he said; ‘ but what you did was very 
fine.’ 

* «Tt is nothing, monsieur,’ she repeated, 
defiantly. 

**T never saw Lamarquier stumped be- 
fore,’ laughed the Englishman at my side. 

** Lamarquier rejoined us. 

** «What a creature !’ was all he said. 

* The next day I got the Englishmen 
driven over to St. Martin and saw them off 
on the boat for La Rochelle. Lamarquier 
stayed behind nursing his cracked rib. Just 
before the boat left the owner of the yacht 
took me aside. 

“ * Lamarquier is a good fellow,’ he said ; 
‘but don’t get in too deep. Understand ?’ 

**T nodded, and he went on: 

*** He has an allowance from his family, 
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and I have fixed him up for present needs. 
He’s all right when he doesn’t gamble, and I 
suspect there’s rot much temptation in the 
island. Of course I stand all reasonable for 
getting off the yacht.’ 

« All this was not very gracious, and his 
caution proved superfluous. Lamarquier 
never said ‘boo’ to me about money. He 
stayed on his back for two days, and then we 
had a month, more or less, getting the yacht 
around to the port and overhauling her. 
After which Lamarquier picked up a crew 
and sailed her around to Brest, where the 
owner was to meet him and take her home. 

“ During that month we had talked about 
everything under the sun, and, in a casual 
way, I learned a good deal about him. He 
was the best-informed man of thirty I ever 
met. You could hardly mention a place he 
had not been to or a thing he did not know 
about. His father had been a French diplo- 
mat stationed at Moscow, and his mother 
was a Russian with Greek antecedents. He 
himself had been educated at Zurich ; but I 
guess what he knew was more the result of 
natural brilliancy than of any effort on his 
part. He had never settled to anything, 


and, being a clever, companionable chap, had 
spent a lot of his time, I fancy, in parties 


like that which chance threw on this island. 

“There was only one thing about him that 
I really disliked. He was an intolerable 
cynic on the subject of women. He had 
seen them, he said, all the way from St. 
Petersburg to San Francisco, and they were 
alike in all races—spoiled creatures, parasites, 
and incorrigible actresses. ‘hey often made, 
he said, a fine show of martyrdom, but, if you 
looked into it, you would find that it was done 
to attain an object by working on the feel- 
ings or to gratify their own instinct for 
rehearsing a part. Often when they seemed 
most instinctive they were the most calculat- 
ing. 

“One evening, when we were on this 
theme, I asked him what he thought of the 
creature who had pulled him out of the water. 
He laughed. 

*“* Superb!’ he cried. ‘ Didn’t she do it 
well?’ But I noticed he was_ thinking. 
Later he resumed, as if the subject inter- 
ested him: ‘She does, really, seem to be a 
creature of pure instinct—a child of the 
elements. I wonder how she would per- 
form in love.’ 

“ * Not easy to manage,’ I suggested. 

“*No; like managing nature,’ he said, 
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and went on smoking and blowing rings. 
Every now and then I saw him smile. 

“It was the next morning that we raised 
the yacht. We were at the beach at sunrise 
to catch the tide. Yvonne was already there, 
with her cart and donkey, gathering a load of 
sart. She was one of those who execute 
their manual work with so much power and 
dexterity that it does not look menial. Unlike 
many of the peasant women, she was stock- 
inged to the knees and wore a short skirt 
over her bloomers. We could see the fork- 
handle spring in her grasp as she swung 
great masses of the seaweed into her cart. 
and her whole body had the same elastic 
quality. Lamarquier glanced at her admir 
ingly. 

“<*I’m going over and speak to her,’ he 
said. 

‘She struck her fork into the sand as he 
neared, and stood with one hand resting on 
the stale and the other at her side. She 
talked to him as mantoman. ‘The elegance 
of his behavior did not put her out in the 
least. Twice I heard her laugh, and once 
she picked up her fork and offered it to him. 
He refused it with a bow, and came back to 
me. 

*** She stands behind her peasanthood like 
a wall,’ he said. 

‘** What was that business of the fork?’ | 
inquired. 

* *T toldher it was heavy work for a woman, 
and she asked me if I could do it better,’ said 
Lamarquier. 

‘* We went on with our work on the yacht, 
and, within my observation, he did not try to 
renew this conversation. 

‘* About a week later, however, a curious 
thing happened. At two in the morning the 
house was awakened by ascream. It was 
Marie Louise, the cook, who slept back of the 
kitchen on the ground floor. She averred 
that there was a strange man on the premises. 
No one could be found, though we went 
through the gardens and outhouses with a 
light. Nevertheless, she maintained that 
she had distinctly heard some one climb up 
on the garden wall and descend by a peach 
tree which stands near it. I assured her it 
must have been the cat. Lamarquier had 
come down, fully dressed, in time to join in 
the search and the laugh on Marie Louise 
with which it was ended. But the next 
morning he quietly asked me for a key. 

“It’s a pity to disturb Marie Louise,’ said 
he, ‘ and besides it’s not good for your peach 
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trees.’ I must have looked rather non- 
plused, and he continued. ‘The fact is, I 
im the victim of a beastly insomnia, and noth- 
ng but interminable walking does it any good. 
| suppose I did twenty kilometers last night 
after you were all in bed.’ 

‘I gave him the key and thought little 
more of the incident until after he had got his 
‘rew togetherand departed. That very evening 
| was attracted by a great hubbub in the 
A cluster of old women had just left 
the church and were gathered in front of it, 
their sabots clattering on the stones, their 
bonnets wagging, and their tongues clacking 
at an incredible rate. All were apparently 
nodding toward a group of young women un- 
der a tree. ‘These, in turn, were whispering 
together and peeping from under their ‘ kiss- 
at Yvonne, who stood a little apart. I 
saw the latter give a scornful toss of her bare 
head and stride off, alone, around the church 
and homeward. 

* Across the square a turbulent band of 
young clowns were just resuming their favor- 
ite amusement of pitching sous at a scratch 
in the dirt. I found it was there that the 
excitement had originated. There had been 
a scuffle and knives had been drawn between 
the Yellow Curate and the Degenerate Chris- 
tian. The Yellow Curate (who, by the way, 
is not an ecclesiastic) has a talent for the 
chanson. It seemed he had got off a topical 
bit at Yvonne’s expense which the Degen- 
erate Christian had taken upon himself to 
resent. ‘They had been quickly, and doubt- 
less to their mutual relief, separated, and 
were thus free to assault each other with lan- 
guage, as they were continuing to do when I 
arrived. 

‘The point at issue was Yvonne’s alleged 
ability to fish at high tide. You will scarcely 
appreciate the sarcasm unless you realize 
that the éduse yonder is a fish-trap which 
can be hunted only when the tide is out, and 
that, in order to profit by the low tide, they 
often fish late at night. The Yellow Curate’s 
insinuation had set the whole village cack- 
ling. It set me thinking. I wondered if 
Lamarquier’s had been the only case of 
insomnia. 

‘T heard no more of that rolling stone, and 
had no doubt that he had simply rolled on in 
the easiest direction and forgotten the Ile de 
Re and all its inhabitants. If Yvonne had 
any interest in him she appeared to have 
thought the same, for within a few weeks 
it became known that she had consented to 
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crown the long wooing of the Degenerate 
Christian after the harvest of the barley and 
before the harvest of the wine. Some said 
she had been won by his gallant defense of 
her reputation; while others held that his 
success was of older date, and that the insin- 
uations of the Yellow Curate had sprung 
from the resentment of a despised suitor. 
All were surprised; for it had been firmly 
believed that Yvonne reserved herself for 
some special fate and would never yield to 
the embraces of an island lover. The De- 
generate Christian was full of good will 
toward men, and often full of wine. As for 
Yvonne, I fancied she looked unhappy ; but 
she carried herself as proudly as ever and 
smiled indulgently on the Degenerate Chris- 
tian. 

** June passed, the barley was all home, 
and Yvonne had set the day for the nuptials, 
when, what was my surprise one evening, on 
embarking at La Rochelle, to find Lamar- 
quier already on board. 

““*In the name of goodness, what brings 
you back ?’ I exclaimed. 


“‘ He smiled in that same half-cynical and 
altogether humorous and good-natured way 
which I had previously found so agreeable. 


«The same thing that brought me in the 
first place, the sea,’ he replied. 

**QOn the square,’ I said, ‘as between 
men, and before it is too late, is it Yvonne ? 

*** And suppose it were Yvonne,’ he said, 
‘why too late ?’ 

** * Because,’ I said, bracing myself, ‘ though 
whatever you may have done already may be 
none of my affair, she is to be married 
to-morrow to one in her own sphere, and, if 
you are half the man I think, you will leave 
her alone.’ 

*** Married?’ he said, incredulously. 

“* T nodded. 

**¢ And to one of those hinds ?’ 

***’To the Degenerate Christian.’ 

** He whistled. 

“** Let me think,’ said he. 

** Vou have just time,’ I said, ‘to 
ashore before they pull in the gangplank.’ 

‘*** Did you say to-morrow ?’ 

** T nodded as sternly as I knew how and 
looked at the plank. They were already 
pulling it in. 

*¢* Come forward,’ said he, ‘and let’s have 
a talk.’ 

“| did not feel equal to throwing him 
overboard, so I followed, and we sat down 
on a coil of rope, watching the long yellow 
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line of the island come clear against the 
blue. After a while he spoke. 

“ « Bradley,’ said he, ‘ I have been a dere- 
lict for ten years. I’m not a bad sort, and 
I enjoy life keenly, but I have no ambition. 
‘The prizes most men sweat for do not inter- 
est me. Suppose I should come into port ?’ 

‘*T must have looked puzzled. 

“«* Did it ever occur to you,’ he went on, 
‘that there is something deep in nature, 
deeper than education, deeper than social 
classifications, that there might be something 
in it to satisfy a chap like me ?’ 

“« Well.’ ‘ 

*“*An island among the restless waves 
where a drifting object could lodge itself.’ 

“*T’m afraid you'll have to be more 
literal if you want me to understand you,’ I 
said. 

‘** He turned seriously and held out his hand. 

3elieve in me a little longer,’ he said. 

“TI took the hand, but I didn’t know the 
answer, and this ended our conversation. 
It was dark when we reached the village, and 
when I turned to look for Lamarquier he 
had disappeared. 

“T figured he would turn up at his own 
convenience, and sat reading until eleven 
o’clock, when the bell rang. I went out and 
opened the gate. and the minute I did so 
Lamarquier slipped through. 

“* Bradley,’ he said, abruptly, ‘lend me 
your sailboat for a few days.’ 

*** Well, what’s your hurry ?’ I said. ‘ Come 
on in.’ 

‘*¢ T want it now,’ he said. 

** « Whatever on earth ?’ I exclaimed. 

“«There’s going to be a racket here 
to-morrow,’ he said, rapidly, ‘and the com- 
fortable way to escape all formalities is to 
scoot for it to-night. ‘The only way to do 
that is to sail.’ 

“**Ts it as bad as that ?’ I said. 
are you going ?’ 

‘¢* T shall make for Les Sables.’ 

*** Les Sables d’Olonne? You can’t make 
it.’ 

* * Perfectly. 
the Fier, the wind fair and right; and 
Yvonne knows every sea mark as her own 
hand.’ 

* * Yvonne ?” 

** Don’t look so savage, old chap,’ he 
said, laying his hand on my arm ; ‘ she wants 
to go.’ 

* * She doesn’t realize what fellows of your 
stripe are like,’ I snapped. 


‘ Where 


The tide is with us through 
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““* She knows me better than you think. 
Good heavens, man, I mean to marry the 
girl !’ 

“ He threw open the gate, and there stood 
Yvonne. 

*** Yvonne,’ he said, ‘ are you afraid of the 
sea ?’ 

“Her teeth flashed and her black eyes 
sparkled in the moonlight. She was strung 
at a high pitch and seemed gay to madness. 

«The sea has been good to me: I will 
trust her,’ she said. 

** And me?’ he demanded. 

** * As the sea !’ she replied. 

‘* What could I do but get my hat ? I took 
a bit longer and included a basket of food 
and a bottle of wine. We slipped down to 
the port, where my little twenty-footer lay at 
anchor. It took me but a moment to explain 
her peculiarities. Yvonne gave a delighted 
chuckle, tossed the tiny bundle which con 
tained all her dowry into the bow, and sprang 
in after it. Lamarquier followed. Thei 
fingers were clever, and, almost before | 
knew it, the sails were flapping in the breeze. 
Lamarquier took the tiller and main sheet, 
Yvonne the lookout and the jib, and I cast 
loose the painter. I stayed with them to the 
end of the canal. There they ran in close 
and I leaped ashore. ‘The breeze freshened. 
I saw my little craft respond gayly and dip 
out into the Fier, and I walked back t» 
town and through the deserted street, not 
knowing whether I had done a good thing or 
a bad one. 

“The next day an old sailor from Les 
Sables brought back my boat, and with it a 
note from Lamarquier, saying that he had 
left everything in order aboard the yacht and 
that their tickets were bought for Paris. My 
complicity in the escape was, happily, unsus- 
pected. There was no wedding in the village 
that day ; but the young fellows made a féte 
of it just the same and marched the streets. 
eight abreast, singing songs. The Yellow 
Curate had his innings and concocted several 
new stanzas which the Degenerate Christian 
had to digest as he could. Maman Bon Dieu 
kept the house; but her bonnet was the only 
one missing from the conclaves around the 
church, and not a few wagged dolefully in 
front of her own door. 

“The summer waned, and I heard nothing ; 
but I reassured myself by the reflection that 
Lamarquier was just the sort of chap to be 
negligent in such matters. Late in the 
autumn Yvonne came back and stayed at her 
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mother’s. I saw her several times; but she 
was either too proud or too delicate to offer me 
any enlightenment ; and I lacked the courage 
io back my boundless curiosity. When, in 
the course of the winter, her child was born, 
there was a revival of old gossip. Peasant 
opinion divided itself as to whether she was, or 
was not, married to the strange monsieur. I, 
for many reasons, did not join in the debates. 

‘T confess I was delighted, the day of the 
child’s christening, to see Lamarquier come 
out of the church. He sauntered up to me as 
casually as if we had parted an hour before. 

“«¢ Pagan that I am,’ he said, holding out his 
hand, ‘my son is born in holy wedlock and 
anointed with Christian baptism. Let scandal 
hold her tongue ; for, though his mother is 
too wild to make a fine lady of, she is a good 
Catholic, and I am looking for a vineyard.” 

“It was thus he announced to me his 
determination to assume the social condition 
of his wife. The next day I met him on the 
street in a picturesque variant of the fisher- 
peasant garb. He has never left the island 
since,’ Bradley concluded, ‘‘ and there this 
moment he sits engaged in his favorite occu- 
pation.” 
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N a wide, fertile valley in the northern 
Appalachian Mountains there lived fifty 
years ago a simple, happy lot of farmers 

of sturdy Dutch and Scotch-Irish stock. 

Like the people in the home lands from 

which their fathers came before the Revolu- 

tion, they were intensely loyal to the institu- 
tions of their reformed faith, and kept up, for 
their time, excellent churches and _ schools. 

It was people of this type who composed the 

community known as the Singing Spring 

congregation, so named for the spring near 
the church whence they drew their light and 
life. In this favored spot three schools, each 
representing the spirit of its time, have 
trained the youth of successive generations. 

All three were located near the spring, which 

was at once the determining physical factor 

of the settlement and the symbol of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual life of its people. 

The first of these schools was one of the 
very last of the old parson’s academies, the 
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I glanced toward my barefoot Zeus, who 
had hardly shifted his position throughout 
Bradley’s long narrative, and still sat, half 
reclined, on his mound of sand, apparently 
bathing his mind in the lights and colors of 
the Gulf of Gascony. 

* So that,” said I, “ is Lamarquier !"’ 

* Yes,” said Bradley ; ** but he himself has 
almost forgotten the name. He is known 
among the islanders as Le Sart Bon Dieu by 
one of those hidden analogies which the 
peasant divines and does not explain. And 
there, as if to cap my tale, is Yvonne.”’ 

A woman passed with a basket on her 
arm. Her hair was coiled in shining black 
braids close to her head. Her color was a 
gorgeous blend of rose and tan; her figure 
tall and full, straight-backed, and serenely 
carried ; and her pace had that velvet spring 
which only the unencumbered human foot can 
give. ‘The man rose with an elastic bound, 
and they swung away in step, chatting, across 
the smooth wet sand toward the sea and the 
setting sun. 

“ They are off for their evening fishing,” 
said Bradley, ‘for, you see, the tide is 
down.” 


OF SINGING SPRING 
W. DABNEY 


best type of school in the country fifty to 
seventy-five years ago. ‘The school-house 
stood near the church, as the preacher minis- 
tered in them both. At the foot of a ridge 
covered with primeval forest, and just above 
the road, which followed around a worm fence 
inclosing the fertile meadow, the plain brick 
buildings stood, one large and one small, like 
the mother and daughter they really were. 
A plank fence inclosed a plot of ground of 
about one acre, in the center of which was the 
square brick church, with white plastered pilas- 
ters on the sides and white columns in front. 
Noble old trees—oaks, hickories, and chest- 
nuts—arose on all sides, with many hitching- 
posts and benches between. ‘The school- 
house, or “session house,” as it was called, 
from the fact that those ** grave and reverend 
seigniors,’’ the elders, met there, occupied 
the back corner of ‘this yard. ‘lwo board 
stiles at the front corners of the churchyard 
afforded a convenient mounting-place for the 
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blushing maidens, who usually contrived to 
spend a long time getting into or out of their 
black riding-skirts, taking the opportunity to 
chat merrily with the brown-cheeked youths 
who helped the little feet to find the hidden 
stirrups. All the sweethearting at these 
times had to be confined to the dismounting 
and the mounting. For after the men en- 
tered the door on the right and. the women 
that on the left, communication was limited to 
such stolen glances as the good elders, seated 
in the ‘“‘amen” corners, could not detect. 
Then, after a proper introduction of reading, 
prayer. and noble’ old hymns in which all 
joined under the leadership of the precentor, 
the preacher thundered at his people from 
his high white pulpit until the wicked trem- 
bled and the righteous all went to sleep. 

But when a protracted meeting was being 
held, what a fine time the boys and girls had 
during the midday recess over the lunch- 
baskets under the trees, or strolling through 
the woods or down to the spring, where the 
murmuring waters ran into a great stone 
basin, giving the place its name, the Singing 
Spring. Those were the grand feast days of 
the country! School was suspended for 
such a “season of blessing,’”’ and it was a 
week of recreation as well as edification for the 


young people, filled as it was with bright sun- 
shine and sweet smiles; with glorious old 
hymns, solemn sermons, and earnest prayers | 
Last of all came the big Sunday when the 
whole countryside assembled and the religious 


harvest was gathered in. But after this riot 
of religion for the old folks and jollity and 
flirtation for the young folks was all over, 
how dreary the old church appeared, when 
early Monday morning the boys passed it on 
their way to school! How sad were the 
woods without the people and the horses, and 
how quiet, now, too, was the Singing Spring 
without the girls to smile into its waters! For- 
tunately for the boys, the dominie was so worn 
out with his preaching and exhorting that for 
several days they were allowed to do pretty 
much what they liked, and had plenty of time 
to think of the lovely girls, the toothsome 
pies, and all the other good things the big 
meeting had brought them. 

In that square brick, shingle-roofed school- 
house, with its three windows, one chimney, 
and a door, the parson kept school five days 
in the week six months in the year. The 
farms required the boys at other times. 
Thither they traveled early each week-day 
morning on their frisky young colts, or on 
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their equally active bare feet, and there, in 
spite of the pins and paper projectiles, in 
spite of the pepper or sulphur on the stove 
and the consequent unexpected recess, in 
spite of the frostbites in winter and the stone- 
bruises in summer, in spite, too, of the pro- 
tracted meetings and the soft eyes of the 
girls, they learned a little Latin, Greek, and 
arithmetic, and a good deal of catechism. 
Their ‘‘ patent school furniture ” consisted of 
slab-boards with stick legs, the lower boards 
to sit on, the higher ones to hold the books 
and write on. Nobody wanted charts, globes, 
or apparatus in those days. ‘There was the 
boy, the book, the teacher—and in the corner 
stood the hickory. Anything else would have 
been in the way. 

Our particular dear old parson, aithough 
a pretty fair teacher of Latin grammar ac- 
cording to Ruddiman, and having som 
knowledge of Greek as far as the Anabasis 
and the New Testament, had no liking for 
algebra and geometry, and was_ therefore 
exceedingly strict with those classes when 
they came before him. If a boy could not 
“work it ” or “ prove it ” without his assist 
ance, he was in great danger of the rod. This 
may account for the fact that the particular 
boy who tells this tale learned more geome- 
try and algebra than anything else. The 
work was all done at the point of the hickory, 
so to speak, and, as a result, the boy who 
went to this school does not recall that he 
took any marked interest in anything, unless 
it was in the girls and the colts in the settle- 
ment, and the squirrels, the birds, and the 
flowers in the woods. In his opinion, the 
best teacher he had about that time was a 
kindly old neighborhood loafer, who roamed 
the woods with him, told him of the times of 
the wild flowers and the habits of the birds, 
and taught him to shoot squirrels with the 
long rifle. This teacher followed the “ nat- 
ural method,” and showed his pupil how to 
do a thing by doing it. 

Such was the education provided the 
youth by the first school at Singing Spring. 
Like the theology taught from the pulpit, the 
instruction of the school was heavily burdened 
with the débris of the centuries. Though a 
little discolored from seeping through the 
great forest cover of dead wood and leaves. 
and the accumulation of ages on the moun- 
tain above the spring, the water of life still, 
however, flowed fresh and healthful. 

Now the scene changes! Thirty years 
have passed, and that boy, now a teacher him- 
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self, comes to visit once again the scenes of 
his youthful study and sport and to search 
for the dear companions of his early days. 
\las! all are gone West, except one sturdy 
fellow who could learn no Latin, and has be- 
come the wealthiest farmer in the country ; 
the remaining friends of his childhood rest in 
the churchyard, surrounded by the stone wall 
behind the school; but the old church and 
the school-house still stand, to remind him of 
the dear parson and all the good folks of 
long ago. 

The * session house” has proved entirely 
too small for the public school of the new 
time, and is now occupied only occasionally 
by the pastor and elders when they meet in 
solemn conclave to discuss the weighty mat- 
ters of the congregation. A new _ school 
building has been erected near by, but its out- 
lines are not beautiful. A square wooden box, 
supported upon stone piers, with four win- 
dows on either side, has a single door, reached 
by wooden steps without a rail. Within all 
is as bare and cheerless as without. Some 
“patent” school desks, cut with penknives 
and blotched with ink, fill almost the entire 
floor, and a rusty iron drum stove occupies 
the center of the room. ‘The tattered re- 
mains of a set of charts stand in the corner, 
and several maps hang at various angles 
upon the grimy walls. A tall, thin old maid 
with a hard face and a screeching voice is 
trying to keep some fifty or sixty youngsters, 
of all sexes and ages, in the path of virtue, if 
not of knowledge. It is easy to see that it 
is a typical country school of a populous and 
prosperous neighborhood, where the so-called 
* English branches *"—may the English for- 
give us for using their name so profanely !— 
are taught in the usual way. ‘* Keeping 
school,”’ they call it now, quite appropriately. 
Such schools were commonly described as 
teaching ‘“‘the three R’s,’’ which has been 
interpreted as meaning ‘a little arithmetic, 
less reading, and least writing.”” The old 
boy could not help thinking that this new 
tvpe of school was a poor substitute for the 
old parson’s school, narrow as it was. 

Even the spring looked less beautiful. 
The mountain-side had been cut over by 
lumbermen and then swept by fires, with the 
result that the soil was all washing away. 
Probably this was the reason that the water 
of the spring had now a muddy tint and was 
not nearly so sparkling and clear as formerly. 

The glory of the old church school was 
that it trained leaders of men; it made 
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scholars of some of them, but leaders of 
many. ‘Thetrouble with this new school was 
that, while it zave a smattering of an elemen- 
tary education to a considerable number, it 
produced no great men or women. The old 
school belonged to the period of individual- 
ism; this new school was yet to be made 
equal to the needs of modern co-operative 
society. 

The true education prepares the boy for 
the life that the man is to lead. It trains for 
right working and right living. How absurd, 
then—how wicked, in fact—it was to train 
farmers’ children, who must spend their lives 
in the country, along lines that fit them only 
to be clerks or saleswomen in the city. The 
old school, therefore, educated many of the 
brightest young people out of the country. 

The modern school, on the other hand, is 
related to the economic life of the people, 
and prepares its students for the industries 
in which they are to earn their livelihood ; it 
aims, first of all, to meet the conditions in the 
community where it is located. It is the 
center of the intellectual and social life of the 
community, and draws all the young life into 
it, and, through its power over the children, 
it uplifts the life of the older people. Such 
a school is the third one on the Singing 
Spring site. Having consolidated several 
small rural schools in the neighborhood into 
one, the directors built, with the public funds 
thus obtained, augmented by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, a large central school. Fourteen 
acres of land, including a pretty knoll at one 
side of the church, were acquired. ‘The 
lower part of this was a beautiful meadow 
through which flowed the water from the 
Singing Spring, making a beautiful brook. 
A pretty cottage surrounded by flowers and 
shrubbery is the home of the principal and 
his family and the social center of the com- 
munity. A neat two-story school-house of 
brick and stone now contains school-rooms, 
work-rooms for domestic science and arts, 
and an assembly hall used for neighborhood 
meetings of all kinds. A library and a 
museum of natural history are on the way. 
Another building contains the shops for 
manual training and industrial work. <A 
small barn, a tool-house, and a dairy com- 
plete the equipment. A playground is the 
most used plot on the place. Five acres 
are devoted to the purposes of a little experi- 
mental farm, four to a school garden and 
orchard, and two acres are planted in grass, 
trees, and flowers for a lawn. Here, under 
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competent supervision, the children learn 
something they can put to practical account 
while they are being made into good citizens. 
A sound elementary education in English, 
history, and mathematics forms the basis, 
and is supplemented by instruction in the 
elements of agriculture, horticulture, and 
dairying ; in cooking, sewing, and the other 
domestic arts ; and in the various mechanic 
arts of the country. In a word, the children 
are now being fitted for success in the lives 
they will have to lead. 

So I am assured that the life of the people 
of Singing Spring, if now more active and 
even laborious, is more prosperous and happy 
than ever before in its history. The farmers 
live in modern homes with modern con- 
veniences. Many new industries have been 
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started; the mail-carrier travels his rounds 
with market reports, newspapers, and friend], 
letters ; a railway has reached the lower end 
of the valley, where a village with severa 
stores has sprung up. One _ prosperous 
young farmer has bought an automobile 
which carries merry parties of boys and girls 
a-visiting all over the country. Certain 
young hearts are just as bright and happy as 
of old, and the laughing and sweethearting 
still goes on! 

‘The mountain-side above the Singing Spring 
is now clothed in beautiful blue grass and the 
waters run clear and sparkling again. The 
school is become a fountain too for the peo- 
ple of the valley, satisfying their thirst and 
refreshing their lives, for, like the Spring, it 
is now a source of living waters. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Japan of the Japanese. By Joseph Henry 
Longford. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 
American-Japanese Relations. By Kiyoshi 
Kawakami. The Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. $2. 
Two interesting books have just appeared con- 
cerning Japan. One has to do with the domestic 
relations of the Japanese, the other with their 
foreign affairs. The first is by an Englishman, 
Joseph H. Longford ; the second by a Japanese, 
Kiyoshi Kawakami. Mr. Longford has lived 
long in Japan. He was British Consul at Naga- 
saki, and is Professor of Japanese at King’s 
College, London. Mr. Kawakami has evidently 
lived long in America; at all events, his sagacious 
interpretation of the American position indi- 
cates much actual experience with our people. 
From Mr. Longford we learn to know the Japa- 
nese as they are at home; we learn to appreciate 
more fully their loyalty, patriotism, devotion, 
fortitude, self-confidence, industry, enterprise, 
tact, courtesy, endurance. But he shows us 
another side to the picture--their vanity, their 
revengefulness, their lack “of mercy both to 
man and beast, of honesty, truthfulness, and 
chastity.” We also learn that some of the 
new-found liberties in Japan have degenerated 
into license—the liberty of the press, for in- 
stance. Those who were at Portsmouth dur- 
ing the sessions of the Russo-Japanese Confer- 
ence of 1905 had their eyes opened to a Japa- 
nese yellow press rivaling our own; its existence 
is now confirmed by Mr. Longford ; he tells us 
that “in its news and comments on matters that 
are only of private concern ” the Japanese press 
“ unfortunately enjoys and uses the worst license 
of the press of the United States.” So much 


for home affairs. As to foreign, we have but to 
glance at Japan’s geographical, agricultural, and 
economic condition to realize that the fifty 
million Japanese cannot always stay at home. 
There are too many people for the island. 
They must emigrate to such new dependencies 
as Formosa and Korea, they must emigrate to 
China and America. In China they are chiefly 
in the great viceroyalty of Manchuria; this is 
natural because of geographical nearness. Mr. 
Kawakami pays his respects to Secretary 
Knox’s suggestions, the first looking towards 
the neutralization of the railways in Manchuria, 
and the second looking towards the construction 
of a new railway, to be in some degree as stra- 
tegically and commercially important to China 
as the South Manchurian is to Japan. He 
also pays his respects to our California legisla- 
tors on the subject of the anti-Japanese immi- 
gration bills introduced every year since 1906. 
How long will this state of things be permitted 
to prevail without disturbing the equanimity of 
the Japanese? inquires Mr. Kawakami. In the 
discussion this critic makes the noteworthy 
statement that out of the fifty thousand Jap- 
anese in this country only about six per cent 
contribute a body of possible candidates for 
American citizenship. 

From the South of France. J Thomas A. 

Janvier. Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.20. 

In the five stories contained in this volume 
Mr. Janvier is in his old haunts in Provence, 
and has caught again the humorously expansive 
diction of that delightful country. He brings 
out the kindly exaggeration of the temperament 
of the Midi, an exaggeration so uniform and so 
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universal that everybody understands it and dis- 
counts it, so that no deception is wrought. It is 
always afternoon in Provence; the ladies are 
more or less stout; they almost always have 
temper; and matrimonial infelicities, although 
of recurring severity, leave no lasting wounds. 
The spirit of Tartarin presides over themall. The 
adventures are of astounding danger, but no one 
ever suffers serious wounds. Mr. Janvier, who 
is an honorary member of Félibrige, knows 
the people of Provence intimately and affec- 
tionately, and he describes their moods, their 
conflicts, and their dissatisfactions with good- 
natured humor, and with a happy comment on 
their salient characteristics and their way of 
talking. The best of these stories, one which 
happily combines a kind of play-bill affection 
with real humor, is that of a giantess who travels 
with a lion and who sacrifices four husbands to 
the beast, always mourning them, always adver- 
tising them, always marrying the assistant, and 
growing more and more attached to. Neron, the 
lion, because he impersonates all her husbands. 
Spell of France (The)... By. _Caroline. “Atwater 
Mason. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. -$2.50. 
Mrs. Mason always invests with local atmos: 
phere the landscape she ‘describes, and succeeds 
in conveying that sense of enjoyment in the 
writing of the text which in turn is passed on to 
its reader. In this latest volume, which is very 


pleasantly illustrated, she takes us through the 


Midi, the Pyrenees, and along the Mediterra- 
nean ; a country full of picturesque detail which 


Mrs. Mason has not been slow to report. Every- 
body remembers the story of-the peasant who 


was always going to Carcassonne and never 
got there. There are a host of people who 
want to go to Carcassonne, but who will never 
get there, in the flesh. They can make a rapid 
and delightful journey, however, with Mrs. 
Mason, who will take them out on the ramparts 
in the moonlight and rebuild a fascinating age 
and civilization for them. Toulouse, Arles, 
Avignon, are happily contrasted in this book 
with Cannes, Mentone, and Monte Carlo. The 
picturesque aspects of ruined feudal castles and 
suggestions of a once common stately life that 
still lives in ancient chateaux are also to be 
found in its pages. “ How do you keep warm 
in winter?” asked Mrs. Mason, looking around 
one of the great rooms with its cold stone walls 
and enormous chimneys. “ We sit in the fire,” 
answered the hostess, “ we dress in corduroy and 
fur—and we do not keep warm.” 

Scented Isles and Coral Gardens. By C. D. 
Mackellar. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $5. 
This is an agreeable account of travels in 
Torres Straits, German New Guinea, and the 
Dutch East Indies, and the fascination of these 
places is indicated in the title chosen for the 
book. The narrative is interspersed with many 
bits of talk and with incidents which are often 
amusing. Its chief fault is that of most 


books of its kind in that it contains too much 
of personal detail. In general, however, it is 
vivacious, and it certainly describes places well 
worth knowing about and very little known. 
There are numerous colored pictures by the 
author, who apologizes for them as the work of 
one who is not a finished artist, but they cer- 
tainly do most effectively give an idea of the 
marvelous colo: effects in what Mr. Mackellar 
calls a wonderland. 
Shadow of Power (The). By Paul Bertram. 
The John Lane Company, New York. $1.35. 
It is not often that a historical story makes a 
stronger appeal to the modern novel reader 
than this tale of the Low Countries in the time 
of the Inquisition and the rule of the Duke of 
Alva. It has incident, situation, and plot, and 
it depicts with care and skill the gradual evolu- 
tion of a fierce and remorseless Spanish officer 
and nobleman into a leader of the people who 
stands for righteousness, mercy, and civic hon- 
esty. In the earlier part there are some pages 
which may try the sensibilities of those who 
shrink from records of cruelty or threatened 
cruelty ; but any romance which deals with the 
days of the Inquisition can hardly be true to 
history without such passages, as witness Kings- 
ley’s “ Westward Ho.” If Mr. Bertram is a new 
writer—and at least he is not known in this 
country—his future work will be watched with 
interest and expectation by all the readers of 
this volume. 
Alexander’s Bridge. By Willa Sibert Cather. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1. 
There is strength in the dissection of character 
in this tragic tale, set in every-day surroundings 
and circumstances, but the strength is devoted 
to portraying the one-sided, hopeless, uninspired 
struggle of an unsymmetrical nature against the 
odds imposed by blind fate. Alexander failed 
in living the life he should have lived because 
of recognized weaknesses for which he was not 
responsible, and against which, so we are im- 
pressed, it was impossible for him to battle suc- 
cessfully. Alexander’s Bridge collapsed, caus- 
ing tremendous loss of life, because Alexander 
was limited to insufficient material by the build- 
ing commission. In effect, neither disaster was 
Alexander’s fault ; both are laid at the door of an 
outside superior, indifferent power. About this 
grim core the author weaves with great artistic 
skill a fine and unusual story, brilliant in its 
reflections of character and life, and admirably 
restrained and graceful in form and diction. 
Fighting Blade (The). By Beulah Marie Dix. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.30. 
A tale of Cromwell’s time, with a small, calm, 
deadly German hero, and, for heroine, a brave 
girl who goes through amazing perils. There is 
a due amount of bloodshed, danger, and escape, 
and the reader with a taste for quaint language 
and rapidly moving drama will find entertain- 
ment in the story.! 












































The new Chinese postage stamps, according to 
the “* New England Stamp Monthly,” have begun 
to arrive in America. The name of the new Repub- 
lic, as indicated by these stamps, is “Chung Hua 
Min Kuo,” or “ Middle Flowery People’s State.” 
This name is apparently adapted from the familiar 
designation of China as the * Flowery Kingdom.” 

Baroness Bertha von Suttner, author of the anti- 
war romance “ Ground Arms,” ana winner of a 
Nobel peace prize, is to address the National Con- 
vention of Women’s Clubs in San Francisco this 
month. 


Harry Elkins Widener, who was lost on the Ti- 
tanic, had a very valuable collection of books, and 
these will go to Harvard University. His grand- 
father, Mr. P. A. B. Widener, will provide a build- 
ing in which the books will be adequately housed. 
‘The collection includes a first folio Shakespeare, a 
copy of Shakespeare’s poems in the original bind- 
ing, and what is described as the finest collection in 
the world of Robert Louis Stevenson's works. 


That part of Fifth Avenue in New York City 
which is below Central Park has been almost com- 
pletely transformed within the last few years from a 
fashionable residence street to a business street. 
Even the Vanderbilt palaces now face commercial 
buildings, lately erected. Above Fifty-ninth Street, 
however, the Avenue still retains its old-time reputa- 
tion, and this will soon be enhanced by the erection 
of a magnificent mansion by Mr. Henry C. Frick on 
the site of the old Lenox Library, which was bought 
by Mr. Frick for $2,400,000. 


British sailors are agitating for an increase of pay. 
‘They are said to have had but one “ raise” in more 
than fifty years, and they think their turn has come 
for better pay and larger privileges. 

Mr. Reginald de Koven, writing in the “ Dramatic 
Mirror,” says that the ambition of many singers to 
appear in grand opera is a misguided one. “ From 
my own experience,” he says, “I recall the instance 
of a lady who had been in demand at from $400 to 
$500 a week in light opera. After two years’ study 
for grand opera in Paris she returned here and was 
engaged by Conried at $50 a month!” 


The long-continued contest between gun-makers 
and armor-plate manufacturers has resulted to-day, 
according to the “ Scientific American,” in a victory 
for the gun. In proof of the assertion pictures are 
printed which show an 18-inch armor-plate of Krupp 
steel, face-hardened (the hardest plate that has ever 
been produced), cleanly perforated by a 12-inch 
shell. 


Describing Negro labor on the railways of the 
South, a Southern railway official says that a leader 
must be provided for each gang of workers, and that 
he must be gifted with a good voice. He uses a 
chant which enables the men to work in unison. 
“ Every pick rises and falls at the same instant in 
time with the rhythm of the song of the leader,” 
says the railway man, “ and it is surprising to note 
the speed with which work can be done by this 
means.” 

The best-laid plans for bringing producers and 
consumers together sometimes come to naught. 
The city of Aurora, Illinois, according to an exchange, 
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recently opened a city market, but though the hous« 
Wives were on hand with their baskets, the farmer 
were not. Protracted rains had made the road 
impassable, and only one farmer had braved th 
hub-deep mud. Not until America learns to mak 
good roads, and, equally important, resolves t: 
maintain them, can effective co-operation betwee 
town and country result. 

The “ signagraph ” is an invention which will b 
welcomed by the business man who has to sign larg 
numbers of checks, bonds, or other documents 
The movements of the pen held in the writer’s hand 
are exactly duplicated by a series of other pens 
arranged over other sheets of paper. One New 
York financier is reported to have affixed his signa 
ture to 6,000 documents in thirty-eight minutes by 
the use of this device. 


Cabole, a beautiful tree that grows on the west 
coast of Africa andis also found on the island of 
St. Thomas, is said to furnish the most costly wood 
in the world. It somewhat resembles teak, and 
takes on a very high polish. Its price is quoted as 
about $3,500 per cubic meter. 

Floating baths near great cities are now con- 
demned by sanitary authorities. The vast quanti- 
ties of sewage that are discharged into the waters 
that usually border such cities are thought to be 
productive of disease to bathers, and certainly 
render their ablutions of doubtful vatue as a cleans- 
ing agency. 

The Hotel and Business Men’s League: of New 
York City is planning to institute a campaign to 
make the city “ bigger, better, and busier” during 
the summer months, when things are usually some- 
what slow even in the metropolis. A series of 
pageants and fétes will, it is expected, be held three 
times a week for three months, with special illumi- 
nations of Riverside Drive. 

A liking for oysters is supposed to indicate a 
somewhat advanced gustatory taste, and yet, 
according to a recently published book, “ Monkey- 
folk in South Africa,” by F. W. Fitzsimons, baboons 
share this predilection with gourmets. Shellfish of 
all kinds are welcome food to them, and troops of 
baboons often make excursions to the seaside to 
get these salty delicacies, opening the shells either 
with their strong teeth or by striking them on the 
rocks. 

Hugh Miller, the geologist, describes in “ My 
Schools and Schoolmasters” the vivid impression 
made upon him as a child by an _ eye-witness’s 
story of the last execution in Scotland of a witch, 
by burning, in 1722; and in reading about it we 
think of such barbarities as belonging to the Dark 
Ages. Yet last year, and again a few days ago,a 
Texas town has seen a human being burned at the 
stake—the latest of these atrocities, the newspapers 
report, being perpetrated in the presence of 2,(0 
persons. 

The Germans keep on building their great dirigi- 
ble balloons and rude Boreas keeps on destroying 
them. The Parseval VI has now followed its numer- 
ous predecessors to the rag-bag through the instru- 
mentality of a wind-squall. The balloon had 
previously had several narrow escapes from de- 
struction. 
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